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Old Babylonian Inscriptions .Chiefly from Nippur. 



PART II. 



PREFACE. 



The pubHcation of the history of the American Expedition to Nuffar, announced 
in the Preface to the iirst part of the present work, has been delayed by unforeseen 
circumstancee. In view of the increased interest ^ in these excavations, it seems now 
necessary to summarize the principal results '^ and submit them to a wider circle of 
students. 

The expedition left America in the summer, 1888, and has conliiiued to the pres- 
ent day, with but short intervals required for the welfare and temporary rest of the 
membci-8 in the field and for replenishing the exhausted stores of the camp. The 
results obtained have been extraordinary, and, in the opinion of the undersized editor, 
have fully repaid the great amount of time and unselfish devotion, the constant sacri- 
fice of health and comfort, and the large pecuniary outlay, which up to date has reached 
the sum of $70,000. Three periods can be distinguished in the history of the exca^ 
vations. 

' Cf. especially the ofBcJal report on the results of the escavatione sent by Hon. A. W. Terrell, the United States 
Minister in Constantinople, to his government In Washington, summer, 1891. 

'For details cf. the "Bibliography of the Expedition," in Part I, p. 45. To the list there giTcn may be added 
Peters, "Some Recent Results of the University of Pennsylrania ExcaTaiiona at Nippur," in The Amenean Journal 
of Arekmology X, pp. 13-46, 353-368 (with copious extracts from Mr. Haynes' weekly reports to the Committee In 
Philadelphia) ; Hilprecht, " Aua Briefen an C. Bezold," in ZeiUehrifl fiir AigynologieVlU, pp. 386-391 ; Augriaea, 
Sections I, III-VI. A brief sketch of the history and chief results of the "American Excavations in Nuffar" will he 
found in Hilprecht, Btceat Research iti Bible Latidi, pp. 45-63. 
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8 OLD BABTLON7AN INSCRIPTIONS 

First Campaign, 1888-1889.— Staff: John P. Peters, Director; H. V. Hil- 
precht and R. F. Harper, Assyriologists ; J. H. Haynes, Business Manager, Commis- 
sary and Photogi'aplier ; P. H. Field, Arcliitect; D. Nooriau, Interpreter; Bodry 
Bey, Commissioner of the Ottoman Government.^ Excavations from February 6 to 
April 15, 1889, with a maximum force of 200 Arabs. Principal results: Trigonomet- 
rical survey of the ruins and their surroundings, examination of the whole field by 
trial trenches, systematic excavations chiefly at III, V, I and X.^ Many clay coffins 
examined and photographed. Objects carried away : Over 2000 cuneiform tablets and 
fragments (among them three dated in the reign of King Ashuretililani of Assyria), 
a number of inscribed bricks, ten'a-cotta brick stamp of Naram-Sin, fi'agment of a 
barrel cylinder of Sargon of Assyria, inscribed stone tablet (PI. 6), several fragments 
of inscribed vases (among them two of King Lugalzaggisi of Erech), door-socket of 
Kurigalzu; c. 25 Hebrew bowls ; a large number of stone and terra-cotta vases of 
various sizes and shapes; terra-cotta images of gods and their ancient moulds; reliefs, 
figurines and toys in teri-a-cotta ; weapons and utensils in stone and metal; jewelry in 
gold, silver, copper, bi'onze and various precious stones ; a number of weights, seals 
and seal cylinders, etc. 

Second Campaign, 1889-1 S90.— Staff: J. P. Peters, Director ; J. II. Haynes, 
Business Manager, Commissary and Photographer ; D. Noorian, Interpreter and Su- 
perintendent of "Workmen; and an Ottoman Commissioner. Excavations from January 
14 to May 3, 1890, with a maximum force of 400 Arabs. Principal results : Examina- 
tioo of ruins by trial trenches and systematic excavations at III, Y and X continued. 
Row of rooms on the S. E. side of the ziggurrat and shrine of Bur-Sin II excavated. Ob- 
jects carried away : About 8000 cuneiform tablets and fiugments (most of them dated 
in the reigns of Cassite kings and of rulers of the second dynasty of Ur); a number of 
new inscribed bricks; 3 brick stamps in terra-cotta and three door-sockets in diorlte of 
Sargon I ; 1 brick stamp of Naram-Sin ; 61 inscribed vase fragments of Alusharshid ; 
2 vase fragments of Entemena of Shirpurla ; 1 inscribed unhewn marble block and 
several vase fragments of Lugalkigubnidndu ; a few vase fi-agments of Lugalzaggisi; 
2 door-sockets in diorite of Bnr-Siu II ; over 100 inscribed votive axes, knobs, intag- 
lios, etc., presented to the temple by Cassite kings; c. 75 Hebrew and other inscribed 
bowls ; 1 enameled clay coffin and many other antiquities similar in character to those 
excavated during the first campaign but in greater number. 

'D. G. Prince, of New York, iras the eiglilh member of the expedilioD, but during the march across the Syrian 
desert he fell eo eerlouBly sick tlmt he Imd to be left behind at Bagdad, -whence he returned to America. 

' These numbers refer to the corresponding sections of Ihe ruins, as indicated on the plan published in Part I, 
PI. XV. 
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CHIKFLT FROM NIPPUR. 



Third Cailipai;?n, 1893-1896.— Staff: J. H. Haynes, Director, etc.; and an Ot- 
toman Commissioner; Joseph A. Meyer, Architect and Draughtsman, from June to 
November, 18f>i. Excavations from April 11, 1893, to February 15, 1896 (with an in- 
terruption of two months, April 4 to June 4, 1894), with an average force of 50-60 
Arabs, Principal results : Systematic excavations at III, I, II, "VI-X, and searching 
for the original bed and banks of tiie Shatt-en-Nil. Examination of the lowest strata 
of the temple, three sections excavated down to the water level ; critical determination 
of the different layers on the basis of uncovered pavements and platforms; the later 
additions to the ziggurrat studied, photographed and, whenever necessary, removed ; 
the preserved portions of Ur-Gur's ziggurrat uncovered on all four sides; systematic 
study of the ancient system of Babylonian drainage; the two most ancient arches of 
Babylonia discovered; structures built by Naram-Sin and pre-Sargonic buildings and. 
vases unearthed ; e. 400 tombs of various pei-iods and forms excavated and their con- 
tents saved. Objects carried away: Aboat 21,000 cuneiform tablets and fragments 
(among them contracts dated in the reign of Dungi and of Darius XI and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon) ; many bricks of Sargon I and Naram-Sin ; the first inscribed brick of 
Dimgi in Nippur; 15 brick stamps of Sargon I, 1 of Naram-Sin; inscribed torso of a 
statue in diorite (| of life size, c. 3000 B.C.) and fragments of other statues of the 
same period'; incised votive tablet of Ur-Eiilil; 3 unfinished marble blocks of Lugal- 
klgnb-nidndu and over 500 vase fragments of pre-Sargonic kings and patesis ; c. 60 in- 
scribed vase fragments of Alusharshid, X of Sargon, 8 of Entemena; 1 door-socket 
and 1 votive tablet of Ur-Gur ; 1 votive tablet of Dungi ; a number of inscribed lapis 
lazuli discs of Cassite kings; fragment of a barrel cylinder of the Assyrian period; 
fragments of an Old Babylonian terra-cotta fountain in high relief; water cocks, drain 
tiles, a collection of representative bricks fi-om all the buildings found in Nippur; c. 
50 clay coffins and burial urns, and many other antiquities of a character similar to 
those excavated during the fii'st two campaigns but in greater number and variety. 

With regard to the wealth of its results this Philadelphia expedition takes eijual 
rank with the best sent out from England or France. The systematic and careful 
manner of laying bare the vast ruins of the temple of Bel and other buildings in 
Nuffar, with a view to a complete and connected conception of the whole, is equal to 
that of Layard and Victor Place in Assyria and something without parallel in previous 
expeditions to Babylonia. Only an exhaustive study and a systematic publication of 
selected cuneiform texts, which will finally embrace twelve volumes of two to three 
parts each, can disclose the manifold character of these documents — syllabaries, letters, 
chronological lists, historical fragments, astronomical and religious texts, building 
inscriptions, votive tablets, inventories, tax lists, plans of estates, contracts, etc. The 
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10 OLD BABYLONIAN INSCHIPTIONS 

results so far obtained have already proved their great importance in connection with 
ancient chronology, and the fact that neai'Iy all the periods of Babylonian history are 
represented by inscriptions from the same ruins will enable us, in these pubhcations, 
to establish a sure foundation for palseographic research. 

Each of the three expeditions -which make up this gigantic scientific undertaking 
has contributed its own peculiar share to the total residts obtained. The work of the 
fii-st, while yielding many inscribed documents, was principally tentative and gave us 
a clear conception of the grandeur of the work to be done. The second continued in 
the line of research mapped out by the fii'st, deepened the fenches and gathered a 
richer harvest in tablets and other inscribed monuments. But the crowning success 
was reserved for the unselfish devotion and untiring eflfoits of Haynes, the ideal Baby- 
lonian explorer. Before he accomplished his memorable task, even such men as were 
entitled to an independent opinion, and who themselves had exhibited unusual cour- 
age and energy, had regarded it as practically impossible to excavate continuously 
in the lower regions of Mesopotamia. On the very same ruins of !Nippur, situated 
in the neighborhood of extensive malarial marshes and "amongst the most wild 
and ignorant Arabs that can be found in this part of Asia,"' where Layard himself 
nearly sacrificed his life in excavating several weeks without success,- H;iyne8 has 
spent almost three years continuously, isolated from all civilized men and most of the 
time without the comfort of a single companion. It was, indeed, no ea=iy task for any 
European or American to dwell thirty-four months near these insect-breeding and pes- 
tiferous Afiej swamps, where the temperature in perfect shade rises to the enonnous 
height of 120° Fahrenheit (= c. 39° Reaumur), where the stifling sand-storms from the 
desert rob the tent of its shadow and parch the human skin with the heat of a furnace, 
while the ever-present insects bite and sting and buzz through day and night, while 
cholera is lurking at the threshold of the camp and treacherous Arabs are planning rob- 
beiy and murder— and yet during all these wearisome hours to fulfill the duties of thi-ce 
ordinary men. Truly a splendid victory, achieved at innumerable sacrifices and under 
a buixien of labors enough for a giant, in the full significance of the word, a montimen- 
lum cere perennius. 

But I cannot refer to the work and success of the Babylonian Exploration Fund 
in Philadelphia without saying in sorrow a word of him who laid down his life in 
the cause of this expedition. Mr. Joseph A. Meyer, a graduate student of the De- 
partment of Architecture in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in Boston, 

' Layard, Ninewh and Babylon, p. 585. 

'Lajard, I. c, pp. 556-563. " On Ibe wliole, I am much inclined to question wlictLer esteni 
ried on at Niffer would produce aoy very imporlant or iulereBting resulla " (p. 562), 
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had traveled through India, Turkey and other Eastern countries to study the history 
of architecture to the hest advantage. In May, 1894, he met Mr. Haynes in Bagdad 
and was soon full of enthusiasm and ready to accompany him to the ruins of Nuffar. 
By his excellent drawings of trenches, buildings and objects he has rendered most 
valuable service to this expedition. But in December of the same year his weakened 
frame fell a victim to the autumnal fevers on the border of the marshes, where even 
before this the Syrian physician of the second campaign and the present writer had 
absorbed the germs of malignant typhus. In the European cemetery of Bagdad, on 
the banks of the Tigris, he rests, having fallen a staunch fighter in the cause of 
science. Even if the sand-storms of the Babylonian plains should efface his solitary 
grave, what matters it? His bones rest in classic soil, where the cradle of the race 
once stood, and the history of Assyriology will not omit his name from its pages. 

The Old Babylonian cuneiform texts submitted in the following pages have again 
been copied and prepared by my own hand, in accordance with the principle set forth 
in the Preface to Part I. The favorable reception which was accorded to the latter by 
all specialists of Europe and America has convinced me that the method adopted is 
the correct one. I take this opportunity to express my groat regret that this second 
part of the first volume could not appear at the early date expected. The fact that 
two consecutive summers and falls were spent in Constantinople, completing the reor- 
ganization of the Babylonian Section of the Imperial Museum entrusted to me ; that 
during the same period three more volumes were in the course of preparation, of which 
one is in print now ; ' that a large portion of the time left by my duties as professor 
and curator was to be devoted to the interest of the work in the field; that the first 
two inscriptions published on Pis, 36-42 required more than ordinary time and labor 
for tlieir restoration from c. 125 exceedingly small fragments ; and that, finally, for 
neaily four months I was deprived of the use of my overtaxed eyes, will, I trust, in 
some degree explain the reasons for this unavoidable delay. In connection with this 
statement I regai-d it my pleasant duty to expi-ess my sincere gratitude to Greorge 
Friebis, M.D., my valued confrere in the American Philosophical Society, for hia un- 
ceasing interest in the preparation of this volume, manifested by the great amount of 
time and care he devoted to the restoration of my eyesight. 

The publication of this second part, like that of the first, was made possible by 
the liberality and support of the American Philosophical Society, in whose Tkansac- 
TiONs it appears. To this venerable body as a whole, and to the members of its Pub- 
lication Committee, and to Secretary Dr. George H. Horn, who facilitated the print- 

' Vol. IX, Tablets Dattd in the Reignt of Dariut It nnd Artaxerxet Hnemon, prepared in connection wilh my pupil, 
Rev. Dr. A. T, Clay, now instructor of Old Testament Tlieology in Chicago, 
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12 OLD BABYLONIAN INSCniPTIONS 

ing of this work in the most cordial manner, I return my heartiest thanks and my 
warm appi-eciation. 

No endeavor has been made to arrange Kos. 86-117 chi-onoIogical!y. Although 
on pala-ographic evidence certain peiiods will be readily recognized in these texts, the 
cuneiform material of the oldest phase of Babylonian history is still too scanty to allow 
of a safe and definite discrimination. In order to present the monumental texts from 
Nippur as completely as possible, the fragment of a large boundary stone now in Ber- 
lin has found a place in these pages. For permitting its reproduction and for provid- 
ing me with an excellent cast of the original, Prof A. Erman, Director of the Royal 
Museums, has my warmest thanks. I acknowledge likewise my obh'gations to Dr. 
Talcott Williams of Philadelphia and to Rev. Dr. "W. Hayes Ward of New York for 
placing the fragment of a barrel cylinder of Marduk-shabik-zerim and the impression 
of a Babylonian seal cylinder respectively at my disposal. If the text of the latter had 
beesi published before, Prof. Sayce would not have drawn his otherwise very natural 
inference (^Tke Acadum;/, Sept. 7, 189.5, p. 189) that the Hyksos god Sutekh belongs 
to the language and people of the Cassites.^ I do not need to offer an apology for in- 
cluding the large fi'agment of Naram-Sin's inscription (No. 12(1), the only cuneiform 
tablet found in Palestine (No. 147) and the first document of the time of Marduk- 
ahe-irba,^ a member of the Pashe dynasty, in the present series. In view of the great 
importance which attaches to these monuments, a critical and trustworthy edition of 
their inscriptions had become a real necessity. 

The little legend, No. 131, the translation of which is given in the " Table of 
Contents," will prove of exceptional value to metrologiets. At the same time I call 
the attention of Assyriologists to the interesting text published on PI. 03, which was 
restored from six fragments found among the contents of as many different boxes of 
tablets. 

Nos. 124 and 126, which were copied during the time of the great earthquakes in 
Constantinople, 1894, belong to the collection designated by me as Coll. Rifat Bey. 
Together with several hundred other tablets they were presented to the Imperial Otto- 
man Museum by Rifat Bey, military physician of a garrison stationed in the neigh- 

'Prof. Sayce'nTiew rests on Mr. Pinclies's hasly Iransliteralion made in cooneclion willi a brief visit to Amoricn in 
1893 aod publisbed in Dr. Ward's Seal Cyliaderi and Other Oriental Beait (Handbook No. 13 of Ihe Metropoiiton 
Museum of Art in New York), No. 391, wliere llie Cassite god SAugab {= Nergnl, cf. Delitzsch, Komaer, p. 25, 1. 12) 
waa transliterated iocorreclly by bhu-tah. I calkd Dr. Ward's attention to tliia apparent mistake and gave tbe correct 
reading in my Atiyriaca, p. 03, note, 

' A boundary Blone. Tbe inscription lias suffered niucli from its long exposure to tbe rain and sun of Babylo- 
Dia. The original, wbicb tbe pniprlelor kindly permitted mo to publisb, is in Constantinople. Tbe stone U ao import- 
ant Uiat it abould be porcbasedbynn American or European museum. My complete transliteration and translation of 
IUb test and of Nob. 151 and 153 will appear In one of the next numbers of Zeilaehrifl /ur AsiyHdogie. 
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CHIEFLT FROM NiPPUII. 13 

borhood of Tello, and were catalogued by the undersigned writer. His Excellency, 
Dr. Ilarady, Director General, and liie accomplished brother, Dr. Ualil, Director of 
the Archaeological Museum on the Bosphorus, who in many ways have efficiently pro- 
moted the work of the American Expedition, and who by their energetic and intelli- 
gent efforts have placed the rapidly gi'owing Ottoman Museum on a new, scientific 
basis, deserve my heartiest thanks for permitting the publication of these texts, and 
for many other courtesies and personal services rendered during my repeated visits to 
the East. 

For determining the mineralogical character of the several stones, I am greatly 
indebted to my colleagues, Profs. Drs. E. Smith and A. 1*. Brown, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The systematic excavations of the last deeenniums have revolutionized the study 
of ancient history and philology, and they have opened to us long-forgotten centuries 
and millenniums of an eventful past. Hieroglyphics and cuneiform inscriptions were 
deciphered by human ingenuity, and finally the brilliant reasoning and stupendous 
assiduity of Jensen in Marburg have forced the **Hittite" sphinx to surrender 
her long-guarded secret. He who has taken the pains to read and read again and 
analyze the results of Jensen's extraordinary work critically and sine tra et studio, 
must necessarily arrive at the conclusion as to the genei"al correctness of his system. 
I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but I see the day not very far, when the 
world will wonder — -just as we wonder now when we glance back upon the sterile years , 
following Grotefend's great achievement — that at the close of the nineteenth century 
years could elapse before Jensen's discovery and well-founded structure created 
any deep interest and received that general attention which it deserves. The beautiful 
marble slab recently found near Malatia' has offered a welcome opportunity to test the 
validity of his theory. But the great desideratum seems to be more material than is 
at present at our disposal. Excavations in the mounds of Malatia would doubtless 
yield it. But what J'Juropean government, what private citizens, will furnish the 
necessary funds ? May the noble example given by a few liberal gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia find a loud echo in other parts of the world, and may the work which they 
themselves have begun and caiTied on snccessfully and systematically for several 
years in Nippur, never lack that hearty support and enthusiasm which characterized 
its past history. 1 he high-towering temple of Btl is worthy of all the time and labor 

'May S3, 1894, togeiher wiili two oilier smaller fragmenis, and now sa,fely deposited in the Imperial Ottoman Mu- 
Beum. Willi Hamdy Bey's peruiission published io Hilpreclit, Becent Research in Bible Landi, p. 160. Cf, also Ho- 
garth in Becueil, XVII, p. 25 f. The inscription canoot be older than 750-700 B.C. Tlie nrlist took as his motive a 
huDling scene from the royal palaces of NineTeb. A critical analysis of the well-preserved lest will be given by Jen- " 
sen in the nest number of Becueil. 
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14 OLD BABTLONIATf INSCRIPTIONS CHIEFLY FROM NIPPUR. 

and money spent in its excavation. Though now in niins, the vast walls. of this most 
ancient sanctuary of Shumer and Akkad still testify to the lofty aspirations of a by- 
gone race, and even in their dreary desolation they seem to reecho the ancient hymn 
once chanted in their shadow : 

Sha^& raUi a^Bel Imhariag great mountain of Bgl, Inikliarsag, 
thareshathu tJtamami shanna whose summit rivals the heavens, 

api^eliim Hkurihudit aihiliitshu whose foundations are laid in tlie briglit abysmal sea, 
tna matati ktma rtmi ekdu rahii'i resting in the lands as a mighty steer, 

karnatku ktma iharitr H^Shamiih ihiUanitihi^v. whose horns are gleaming like the radiant sun, 
lAma kakkah tkame nalit maiit tihuH. as tlio stars of lieaven are filled with lustre. 

(IV .fl. 27, Ho. 3, 15-34.) 

H. Y. HiLPEECElT. 

FEBRCiitt 15, 1896. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE LOWEST STRATA OF EKUR. 

The vast ruins of the temple of Bel are situated on the E. side of the now empty 
bed of the Shatt-en-Nil, which divided the ancient city of Nippur into two distinct 
parts.' At various times the space occupied by each of the two quarters differed in 
size considerably from the other. Only dining the last centuries before the Christian 
era, when the temple for the last time had been restored and enlarged on a truly grand 
scale by a king whose name is still shrouded in mystery,'^ both sides had nearly the 
same extent. This became evident from an examination of the trial trenches cut in 
diflferent parts of the present niins and from a study of the literary documents and 
other antiquities obtained from their various strata. As long, however, as the temple 
of B^l existed, the E. quarter of the city played the more important rdh in the history 
of Nippur. 

Out of the midst of collapsed walls and buried houses, which originally encompassed 
the sanctuaiy of Bel on all four sides and formed an integral part of the large temple en- 
closure, there rises a conical moundto the height of 29 m.^ above the plain and 15 m. above 
the mass of the sun'ounding debris. It is called to-day Btat-el-Amir ("daughter of 
the prince")* by the Arabs of the neighborhood and covers the ruins of the ancient 
ziggaiTatu or stage tower of Nippur, named Imgarsag^ or Sagash^ in the cuneiform 

'Layard {Nineveh and Babylon, p. 551) and Loftus (.Traneh and Reaearcliea, p. 101) stated ilira fact clearly. Not- 
withslaiidliig their accurate descri[>i1uD, on most of our modern mtips the site of tbe city is given inaccurately by 
being confined to the E. side of llie canal. 

^He cannot have lived earlier ibanc. 500 B.C., and probably later. 

'Loflus'a estimate of seventy feel (I. e., p. 101) is loo low. 

'Layard, I. e., p. 557. Cf. Loftus, I. c, pp. 103f. 

' "Mountain of heaven," pronounced later Imunag. Cf. Jensen in Scbrader's KHlinichri/tliche Bibliothek HI, 
Part 1, p. 33, note 5, and Iloramel, Sumerische Leaettueke, p. 26, No. 306. 

^ ■' High lowering " (on Ihe ending »ft cf. Homniel, I. c, p. 141, Sa). Cf. II R. 50, 5-6 a, b. A. iLird oame existed 
but is brolten away on this tablet (4 a). For Imyartag cf. also IV S. 27, No. 8, 15 and 17, . 
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16 OLD BABYLONIAJT INSCEIPTION8 

inscriptions (cf. Pis. XXIX and XXX). A number of Babylonian kings ^ applied 
themselves to the care of this temple by bui.lding new shrines, restoring old walls and 
repairing the numerous drains and pavements of the large complex, known under the 
name of Ekar ("mountain house").^ But the three great monarchs who within the 
last three millenniums before Christ, above all others,'' devoti'd their time and energy 
to a systematic restoration and enlargement of the ziggurrat and its surroundings, and 
who accordingly have left considerable traces of their activity in iNuifar,^ are Ashur- 
banapal (G6&-626 B.C.),' Kadashman-Tnrgu (c. 1250 B.C.)' and Ur-Gur (e. 2800 
B.C.).^ Tlie structures of each of these builders have been, one after the other, 
cleared, measmed, photographed and examined in all their details by Mr. Haynes, the 
intrepid and successful director of the American expedition during the last four years. 
He is soon expected to communicate the complete results of his work, illustrated by 
numerous drawings and engravings, in Series B of the present publication. There- 
fore, referiing all A ss jriologists to this proposed exhaustive treatise on the history of 
the excavations, I confine myself to a brief examination of the lowest strata of ancient 
Ekur, which will enable us to gain a clearer conception of the earliest phase of Baby- 
lonian history. "Whenever it seems essential, Hayncs's own words will be quoted from 
his excellent weekly reports to the Committee in Philadelphia. 

UR-GUR. 

At the time of King Ur-Gur the ziggurrat of Nippur stood on the N.-W. edge 
of an immense platform, which formed the pavement of the entire temple enclosure. 
It was laid about 2.5 m. above the present level of the plain and had an average thick- 
ness of 2.40 m. In size,** color and texture the sun-dried and uninseribed bricks of 

' Among them Dungi (PI. 53, No. 133, cf. his brick legenil in Part III of the prtsenl work), Ur-Niliib (PI. 18, 
No. 10, and PI. XXIII, No. 6.')), Bur-Sio I (PI. 11, No. 19), Islime-Dagan (PI.. 9. No. 17, cf, his brick legend 
in Pari III), Bur-Sin II (Pis. 12f., Nos. 20-22), Kurigalzu (PI. 30, No. 88), Rammaii-sliumusur (PI. 28, 
No. 81), Esarhaddon (cf. Vol. X of the present work and Hilprecht in Z. A., VIII, pp. 390f.). Ab to the 
earliest builders cf. below. 

'Cf. PI. 1, No. 1,8; PI. 3, No. 3, 10; PI. 20, No. 38, 7; PI. 28, No. 81, 8; PI. 29, No. 83, 8; PI. 51, No. 131, 8; 
also Jensen, KosmologU, pp. 1858". 

' With the eiception of the unknown builder above referred to, who enlarged the base of the early ziggurrat con- 
siderably and changed its form entirely by adding a peculiar cruciform structure (each arm being 16.48 m. long by 
6.16 m. wide) to the centre of Its four sides. Each side appeared to have a gigantic wing. 

'Cf. Pari I, p. 5, note, and Noldeke in Hilprecht, Aityriaca, p. 86, nol« 1. 

*Cf. Pi. 29, No. 83. and Hilprecht in Z. A., VIII, pp. 389ff. 

•Cf. PI. 34, No. 8, 8. His brick legend will be published In Part III. 

'Cf. I B. 1, No. 8f , and Pis. 51f. of the present work. 

■23 X 15.4 X 7.7 cm., piaclically the same size as Ur-Gur's bricks found in the Buvsariyya of Warka, Cf. Loflus, 
;. c, p. 163. 
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CHIEFLY FKOM NIPl'UR. 17 

this pavement are identical with the mass of crude bricks tbrming the body of the 
ziggiirrat, while in eize and general appearance they closely resemble the burned bricks 
which bear the name of Ur-Gur. The natural inference would be that Ur-Gur him- 
self erected this large terrace to serve a3 a solid foundation for his lofty temple. Yet so 
long as the inside of the massive ruins has not been thoroughly explored, there remains 
a slight possibility that the body of the zigguriat and the pavement existed before 
XJr-Gur, and that this king only repaired and restored an older building, using in the 
manufacture of his bricks the mould of his predecessor. On the basis of the present 
almost convincing evidence, however, I favor the former view and, with Haynes, doubt 
very much whether before Ur-Gur's time a ziggurrat existed in ancient Nippur.' 

The base of Ur-Gur's ziggurrat formed a right-angled parallelogram nearly 59 m. 
long and 39 m. wide.'^ Its two longest sides faced N.-W. ami S.-E. respectively,^ and 
the four corners pointed approximately to the four cardinal points.* Three of the 
stages have been traced and exposed (cf PI. XXX). It is scarcely possible that 
formerly other stages existed above.' The lowest stoiy was c. 6J m. high, while the 
second (leccding a liltle over 4 m. from the edge of the former) aud the third are so 

' The ancient name of (he temple, Ekar, in use even at Sargon's time, proves nothing against this theory. On the 
basis of Taylor's, Loftua'a and his own fexcavalious, Haynes ineliues lit the view that Ur-Gur was the first builder of 
zigguvrats in Babylonia. As these two English excavators however did not esamine Ihe strata below Ur-Our'a ter- 
races, it will be wiser to suspend our judgment for the present, although the absence of a ziggurrat in Tello farors 
Haynes's view. 

'In size practically identical with Ur-Gur's structure in Muqayyar (ratio of 3 : 3). Of. Loftus, I. e., p. 139. 

^ The iDDgest sides of the ziggurrat !n Ur faced N. E. and S. W. respectively. Cf. Loftu^, I. c, p. 133. 

*"The N. corner is 13^ E. of K." (Peters in The American Journal of Arehaoiogy. X, p. 18). The Babylonian 
orientation was influenced by the course of the Euphrates and Tigrij, as the Egyptian by ttie treud of the Nde valley 
{Hagen in BHtrags zut AaayHologte II, p. 310, note). The Assyrian word far "Ifiirth," Uk^litaiu. means " No, 
I." From this fact, in connection wiih the observation th it in the B^tbylmian contract literature, etc., in most cases 
the upper Bmaller Bide (or front) of a field faces N., it folltws that the Babyloni.'kns looked towards N. in determining 
the four cardinal poinls, and accordingly could not very well designate " West " by a word which means originally 
"hack side" (Delitzsch, Astynaches Hittid'earterbueh, p. 4lf., and Schrader in SitzuagaheriehU der Konigi. PreatHieh. 
AhuUmU der WmenKhaflm, 1894, p. 1301) like the Hebrews, who faced E. Besides, it is gramin.itically scarcely 
correct to derive nniR, a Babylonian loan-word in the Talmud, from a supposed Babylonian a4(i{u)rru instead of 
anari'u [for this very reason I read the bird mentioned in 11 S. 37, 13 e. f, not (i-har-sft'(-»« (Detitzsch, i, c, p. 43) but 
a-mur sAu 7iu=SieniM(cf. llaXivyxa Reoue Simitiqmlll., p. 91)]. Consequenllylho only possible reading is a»i(D)i(rr«, 
"West," as proposed by Delaltre, in view of ™<^tA-viuri and •^'^A-mM-ur-ra in the Tell el-Amarna tablets (cf. also a 
Babylonian (sic 1) village or town A-mu-ur.ri-i''i in Meissner, Bettmge num AUhilyloaiacJten Privatreakt, No. 43, 1 and 
21). Indvpendeiitly a similar result was reached by Ilomrael in Zdtichri/C der DeiiUc/ten J/orgenJaadiie/ien OuelUehaft 
XLI.K. p. 534, note a. 

^No trace of a fourth story could be dUcuvored, and the accumulation aidibrii on the top of Bint-el- Amir is not 
large enough to warrant the assumption of more than three stages. In Ur Loftus discovered but two distinct stages 
(i. c, p. 138). 
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18 OLD BABYLONIAN INSCEIPTIONS 

utterly ruined that the original dimensions can no more be given.^ The whole ziggur- 
rat appears like an immense altar, in shape and construction resembling a smaller one 
discovered in a building to the S.-W. of the temple. 

As stated above, the body (and faces) of the ziggunat consist of small, crude 
bricks,^ witli the exception of the S.-E. side of the lowest &tage, which had an exter- 
nal facing of burned bricks of the same size.^ To preserve such a structure for any 
length of time it was necessary to provide it with ample and substantial drainage. 
Thanks to the untiring efforts of Ilaynes, who for the first time examined the ancient 
Babylonian system of canah?ation critically, we learn that the ziggunat of Nippur 
had water conduits of baked briek^ in the centime of each of the thi"ee unprotected 
sides. They were found in the lower stage and possibly existed also in the upper' 
mined portions. On all four sides around the base of the walls was a plaster of bitu- 
men,'^ 2.75 em. wide and gradually sloping outward from the ziggunat towards a 
gutter, which canied the water away (cf. PI. XXIX, No. 74).' By this very simple 
arrangement the falling rain was conducted to a safe dii^tanee and the unbaked brick 
foundations were thoroughly protected. 

Unlike the ziggurrat of Sin in Ur, which had its entrance on the N.-E, side/ the 
ascent to tbedifTeient stages in Nippur was at the S.-E. Two walls of burned bricks," 
3.40 m. high, 16.^2 m. long and 7 m, distant from each other, ran nearly parallel,'" at 

' Tlie surface of these Wages " was covered with a very tenacious plaster of clay mixed with cut slraw, " in oriler 
to proiect them against etotm and rain. "Id piaces iliis planter is sliii perrect, wliile in oilier places several coatings 
are TisiWe, plainly showing tbal from lime lo time the laces of the ziggurrat were replastered" (Haynes. Report of 
Sept. 1. 1894). 

' Cf. above, p. 16, note 8, "Traces of decayed straw were discovered in ihese bricks " (Haynes, Report of Feb. 
9, 1895). 

' In Ur the eiterior of Ihe whole lower slorj wag faced by Ur-Gnr with baked bricks (Loftus, I. c, pp. 129f.), 
while in Warka "unlike other Babylonian slructnrea" llie lower tlageof tlie Buwatijya "is without any eileroal 
(acing of kiln-halted brickwork " (Loflus, I, c, p. 107), 

' Each c. 1 ni. wide by 3.25 deep. To judge from the heigbt of the " butlreeses " in Watka, Ibe true meaning of 
which Luflua failed to recognize, the lowest elagc of Ibe Buwariyja bad Ibe same height as that of Ibe ziggurrat of 
Nippur. Cf. Loftus, I. c, p. 16». 

> Cf, Loftus, I. e., p. 129. 

•This piaster rested upon "a level pavement of two courEce of bricks also laid in bitumen, and was 28 cm. thiclt 
■where it flanked the walls, and 7.7 cm. at its ouier edge " (ilayneji. Report of Feb. 10, 1891)- 

'Tbe projecling casing wall at lb« base (1.38 m. bigb) consisls of sixteen courses of (stamped) bricks and was 
built by Eadashman-Turgu around tbe three unprottcieci sides of Ibe ziggurrat. In tlie middle dietance of the picture 
is seen a section of liie latest crude brick superstructure (cf. above, p. 10 and note 3) wiib n tunnel tracing tbe face of 
Ibe lowest stage of UrGur's and Kadashman-Turgu's ziggurrat. 

'Loftus, I. «„ p. 138. 

•Many of which were stamped with Ur-Gur's well-known legend i R. 1, No. 9. 

"Where Ibey joined the wall of the ziggurrat tbe distance between them (7 m.) was 1.05 m, greater than at their 
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CdlEFLY FROM KIPPaE. 19 

right angles from the face of the ziggurrat, into the large open court, which extended 
to the great fortification of the temple. This causeway ^ was filled up with crude 
hrtcks of the same size and mould and formed a kind of elevated platform, from which 
apparently steps, no longer in existence, led up to the top of the ziggurrat and down 
into the open court in front of it. 

The whole temple enclosure was surrounded by a large inner and outer wall built 
of sun-dried bricks. To the N.-W. of Ekur "30 courses of these bricks are still 
plainly visible "^ They compose the ridge of the outer wall and, like the pavement 
of Ur-Gur's zigguri'at, rest on an older foundation. The complete excavation of the 
inner wall will be undertaken in connection with the systematic examination and 
removal of the ruins around the ziggurrat. 

SARGON AND N ARAM-SIN. 

Immediately below "the crude brick platform of Ur-Gur," under the E. corner 
of the ziggurrat, was another pavement consisting of two courses of burned bricks of 
uniform size and mould.^ Each biick measures c. 50 cm. in square and is 8 cm. thick. 
This enormous size is quite unique among the more than twenty-flve different forms of 
bricks used in ancient Nippur, and enables us to determine the approximate date of 
other structures built of similar material in other parts of the city. Fortunately 
most bricks of this pavement are stamped. A number of them contain the well- 
known inscription of Shargani-shar-ali, while the rest bears the briefer legend of 
Naram-Sin (Pait I, Pis. 3 and II). This fact is significant. As both kings used 
the same peculiar hricks, which were never employed again in the buildings of Nip- 
pur, and as they are found near together and intermingled in both courses of the same 
pavement, tlie two men must necessarily be closely associated with each other. This 
ancient brick pavement becomes thci-efore a new and im(x»rtant link in the chain of my 
arguments in favoi" of the identity of Shargani-shar-Sli ^ with Sargon I, father of 

' Golli llie walls of tlie causcw,iy and those of ilie ziggurrat were battered, tbc butter of Ihc former (1 : 8) belag 
exactly half the bailor of the latter (I ; 4>, according to Uaynea's Report of Feb. 9, 1895. Cf, Loftua, I. c, p. 138. 

'Hayoes, Eeport of Sept. 8, 1894. 

' Klebubr's very recent remarks on the historicity of Sargon I and Narfim-Sin ( GhronologU der Qe»ekic^te Iiraeti, 
^gypUnf, Babylonien» nnd Anyrieiis, Leipzig, 1890, p. 75) aiiould never have been made alter the publicatioa of their 
inscriptions In llie lirst part of the preeeat work. Uis iuainua lions against the priests of Nippur read like a carnival 
joke. In the light of the facts presented In the following sketch. 

'Oppen's proposed reading of this name as Bingani tar-irit {Revue d' Atsyriologie III, pp. 2iif.) is iniposBible and 
was declined in Atsyriaca, p. 30, note 1. Tlie original picture of the sign Shar in our name is not " I'hiSroglyplie de 
l'arl>re en feuilles" (Oppert, I. c), but an enclosed piece of land covered with plants, in oilier words a planl&tioD, 
garden, orchard (fttrfi). Cf. Berlin, Origin and Development of the Cuneiform Syllabarg, p. 7. 
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20 OLD BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS 

Naram-Sin ' (Part I, pp. 16-19). It was apparently laid by Sargon and relaid by his 
6on, Naram-Sin, who utilized part of his father's bricks, and it must thei'ofore be rec- 
ognized as the true level of the Sargon dynasty in the lower strata of the temple at 
Nuffar. No bricks of either of the two kings have been found below it, nor in fact 
any other inscribed objects that can be referred to tbem.^ But another, even more 
powerful witness of Naram-Siu's activity in Nippur^ has arisen from some ruins in 
the neighborhood of Ekur, 

On the plan of Nuflfar published in Part I, PI. XV, a ridge of low insignificant- 
looking mounds to the N.-W. of the temple^ is marked VIL They represent a portion 
of JN'imit-Mardiik, the outer wall of the city.^ Its upper part, as stated above, was 
constructed by 0r-Gur. During the summer of 1895 Mr. Ilaynes excavated the 
lower part of this rampart. He selected a piece of 10 m. in length and soon after- 
wards reported the following surprising results. The foundation of the wall was placed 
on solid clay c. | m. below the water level or e. 5 m. below the plain of the desert. It 
was "built of worked clay mixed with cut straw and laid up en masse with roughly 
sloping or battered sides " to a total height of c. 5.5 m. Upon the top of this large 
base, which is e. 13.75 m. wide, a wall of the same enormous width, made of sun-dried 

' More recently {AUarienlatUdie FoneTmngen III, p. 238) Winckler refers lo Sliargani Bliar-Sli as tlje posiible his- 
torical basis of "Ihe myUiical Sargon of A-gade." I tru3l lUe day is not very farwUeo lie will regard Sargon as histori- 
cal and identical with Shargaui-shar-ali, as I do, 

'The hrick stamp of Sargon, meniloned helow, p. 29, as having been unearthed underneath the wall of Ur-Qur's 
archive, indicates that this underground archive or cellar existed at Sargon's lime at thai very spot and was rebuilt 
by Ur-Gur. 

'Inscribed burned bricksofNarStn-Sin were also found in mound K, on the W. iHtnk of Ihe Shati ea*Ni1 at a very 
low level. AH the stamped bricks of Nariim-Sin " show evident traces of red coloring on tlieir under or inscribed 
face" (OayneB, Report of Nov, 34, 1891)- 

' Originally these mounds conlinucd a little farther N, W. than they can be triced on the map, until suddenly 
they turned to the W., reaching tlie Sliatleu-Nll apparently not f<ir from 11. A large open space, " 414 m. long by 
276 m. wide and Covering more than 3U acres of ground," was enclosed by this wall, by the mounds cilied VIIC and 
by thu temple complex (III). As far as the present evidence goes, this court was never occupied by any brick build- 
ings. Its real purpose can therelore only be surmised. According to Haynes (Repiirt of August 3, 189.)) it served as 
a caravanserai for the accommodation and safely of pilgrims and llieir animals. Such a view is possible, hut it seems 
to me more probable lo regard this enclosed pUco as a court where the numerous CJtlle, alieep, etc., received by the 
temple administration OS regular income and for special sacrifices, were kept and sheltered. Perhaps It served both 
purposes. Besides in the time of war the inhabitants of Nippur rendily found a Sife refuge behind its walls. On the 
N. B. side of this court, " at the foot of the enclosing wall, a bubbling spring was discovered. Oa either aide of the 
spring are stiil seen the brick platforms and curbs wliere the water pots cesto.l." Prom llie siz^ of the bricks, which 
"appear lobe the half bricks of Nara:n Sin," the spring existed at the time of this great builder. " After the court 
had become filled to a depth of about! m , a diagonal wall of burned bricks, .5i m. loag, six courses high, placed on 
a raised base of clay, was built before Ihe spring lo divert the course of drifiing sand and debrU from the court," 

»Cf. \IH. 50,29 a. b. Tlie inner fortification (dii™) was called Imgur-Marduk (ibidem, 33 a, b). Cf. Delltzsch, 
Wolagdai Paradieat p. 231. Both names seem to be of comparatively late date and cannot be appIieJ to Naiam Sin's 
fortiOcalions. According to II R. 50, 30f, a, b, two other names cxisied fjr the outer wall (ahaUju). 
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bricks, was raised to an unknown height.^ We may well ask in amazement, Who was 
the builder of this gigantic wall, constructed, as it seems, ana um sdief Nobody else 
than the great N"arrim-Sin, -whom Niebuhr of Berlin finds hard to regard as a histori- 
cal person I Perhaps this s.eholar will now release me from presenting "wirkliche 
Inschriften politiacher und als soleher glaubhafter^ Katur, damit man ihrer [namely, 
Sargon's and ^Naram-Sin's] einstmaligcn Existenz vollkommen traae."^ The bricks 
had exactly the same abnormal size as the burned bricks of the pavement below the 
zigguri'at and, in addition, although unbaked, bore Karam-Sin's usual stamped inscrip- 
tion of three lines. " They arc dark gray in color, firm in texture and of regular form. 
In quality they are unsurpassed by the work of any later king, constituting by far the 
most solid and tenacious mass of unbaked brick that we have ever attempted to cut 
our way through,"* A large number of "solid and hollow teri'a-cotta cones in great 
variety of form and color,"'' and many fragments of water spouts were found in the 
debris at the bottom of the decaying wall. The former, as in Erech,*^ were used for 
decoration, the latter apparently for the drainage of the rampart.' Possibly there 
were buildings of some kind on the spacious and airy summit of the wall,' although 
nothing points definitely to their previous existence. 

' I liftve summarized llie details of Hayaes's report, according lo which the origioal base waa c. 5 ni. high and 
c. 10.75 m, wide. " Directly upon Ihis fuundilion Naram-Sin begin to build his wM, 10,75 m. wide aod six courses 
high. For some reason unknown to us, Ihu builder changed his plan at this poinC and widened the wall by an addition 
of c. 3 tn. in thickness to the inner Tace of tba wall, mikking the entire tbickness or width of the wall c. 13, Ta m. 
This addition, like Ihe original foundation, was built of worked clay mixed with cut slra.w, and from the clay bed was 
built up to Ibe top oFllie moulded brick wall, making a new and wider base, c, 5.5 m. high by c. 13.75 in. wide. Upon 
tbJH new and widened base a new wall of equ^tl widlli was buUt by NarSm-SIn, whoso stamped bricks attest his work- 
inanslijp. In the construction of the original base, c. 5 m, high and c. 10.75 m. wide, tliere is nothing to furnish a clue 
to its authorship " (Report of August 3, 1895). In the same letter Haynes argues very plausibly, as follows : " Had 
the superstructure been built upon the original base, aj it was begun, it would naturally appear that the entire slruo- 
(ure from its foundation was the work of NarSm-SIn ; yet because Naiain Sin changed the proportions of the wall, It 
may with some show of reason be assumed that Narain-Sin himself began to build upon Ibe foundatiim of a prede- 
cessor, perhaps of his father Sargon, with the intention of completing the original design, and that his own ideas then 
began lo fix upon a different or at least upon a larger plan ri'quiring a wider base to build upon." 

' I nm afraid Niebubr'a nse of " politisch " und " glaubliafl " as two corresponding terms is very " unbistoriscli." 
Apparently he has a very curious conception of tiie significance of an inscribed Babylonian brick as a historical doc- 
ument over against the " political inscriptions " too often subjectively colored, Cf. Maspero, 7'/te Daan of Uinlka- 
tion, p. 626, with whom I agree. 

^ Carl Niebulir, I. c, p. 75. 

* Haynes, Report of Sipt, 8, 1805. 

'"Red and black color are abundant. The hollow cones arc of larger size than the solid conca" (Repoit of July 
37, 18115). 

«Cf. Loflus.t c. p. J37ff. 

'It is doubtful whclher Ihe cones and spouts belonged lo Nuram-Sin's or XJr-Qur's btracture; the water spoats 
point to the lime of tlie former, however. 

"JIaynes inclines strongly lo the view that there existed "a tier of roonis flush with the outer face of the wall, 
and a broad terrace before Ibem overlooking Ibc great enclosure " (Report of Aug. 3, 1893). This view is closely 
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The construction of so gigantic a fortification by Naram-Sin proves the political 
importance of Nippur at an early time, and reveals, in its own peculiar way, the relig- 
ious influence which Ekur exercised in the ancient history of the country. A number 
of scattered references in the oldest cuneiform inscriptions extant — as, e. g., the fact 
that the supreme god of Lagash is called giid Inlil by several kings and governors of 
Tello/ that Edingiranagin^ bears the title mwpadi Inlila-ge, thatUrukagina^ as well as 
Entemena* built a shrine to Inlil, that the rulers of Kish,^ Ereeh'^ and of other early 
Babylonian centres,' who lived about the period of the kings of Shirpnrla, paid their 
respect to B5I, repeatedly making valuable offerings and numerous endowments, and 
claimed as patesi gal Inlila ** the right of chief officer in his sanctuary and domain — 
and the interesting passage in the bilingual text of the creation story," where Nippur 
seems to be regarded as the oldest city of Babylonia, find a welcome confirmation in 
the results obtained by our systematic excavations. 

A comparatively small portion of the enormous temple area has so far been thor- 
oughly esaminedj although for more than five years the constant hard labor of fifty to 
four hundi-ed Arabic workmen has been devoted to its exploration. The results have 
already been extraordinary ; they will become more so when our woi-k shall be com- 
pleted. That no independent buildings of Sargon have as yet been discovered will be 
partly explained in the light of the statement just made. The large number of Sar- 
gon's brick stamps ^^ excavated at different times chiefly within tlie temple enclosui-e, 

conoecled with bis ibeory as to the use of Ibc court, above referred 1o. " In a liot country, ialested with robbers and 
Bwarmiug with iosecis, (he rooruB oa llie wall and tbe terraee in front of tbcni would liave o&urud admirable steepmg 
qusners for tbe liostB of pilgrims at BSI's most famous shriue (.ibidem)." 

^ E. g , by Urukag'ina [De Sarzec, DieovwrUt ea Chaldie, p. XXX, squeeze (cf. p. lOOf.), col. I, 2 ; and PI. B, 
No. 1, 8f. (also Amiaud, on p. XXX)], Euaoatiiina I [inscription publisbed fiy Heuzey i[i Itetue d' Auyriologie 
III. p, 3 , 3], Enteiiiena [De Sarzec, I e.. PI, 31, No. 3, col. I, 2 ; and Revue d' AKyriologU II, p. 148. col. I, 2], 
Gnanatuma II [De Sarzec, i. c, PI. 6, No. 4, 2]. 

'DeSarzfic, I. e , PI. 31, No. 2, col, I, 5f. (cf, Beeue d' AngriologU II, p. 81). 

' Du Sarzec, I, c, PI. 5, No, 1, 35-38 ; PI. 3i, col. III. 1-3 ; squeeze (p. XXX), col. Ill, 7-9. 

* De Sarzec in Revue d' Atsj/Hologie 11, p. 149, col. IV, 4-7 (to be supplemented by Du Saizcc, DicouceTtei, pas- 
sages quoted io tbe preceding note). 

» Hilprecbt, Oid Babslonian LitcHptiont, Part II. PI. 43. No. 3. Cf. PI. 40, No. 108. 
'IHIprtcM, I. c. PIb. 88-42, No. 87, 

' tf. g., Ur, ef. Uilprecbi, I. e.. Pis. Saf.. No. 8S ; PI, 42, No. 88 and No. 89, Cf. also PI. 42, No. 90 ; PI. 43, 
Nos. 9 If. 

'Lngalzaggisi. Cf. Hilprecbt, I. e., PI. 38, No. 87, col. I, 15f. 

• Plncbes in ReeoTdi of the PnW, Vol. VI, p. 109, 0. 

'"Not 1eBB,tban ejglileen (eilber wbole or fragmentary) terracotta stamps have been uneartbed, seven of tliem 
wiiliio one fortuigbl in December, 1895. Most of Ibem are without handles. Apparently several broke while in use 
at Sargon'Blime and were then thrown away. OtIieiB were doubilesg broken intentionally in cooneclioo with tbe 
diBDStroDB event mentioned below, p. 30. 
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his Stamped bricks^ found under the platform of Ur-Gur, and the regular title bdni^ 
JSkur hit BU in Nippur oeciunng in all his inscriptions from Kuflfar^ indicate that 
important structnres, similar to those of his son, must have existed in some part of 
these high and extended accumulations. The perplexing question is, at which partic- 
ular spot have we to search for them? And shall we ever really find them? Just as 
the bricks of Ur-Gur lie directly upon the splendid structure of N'ar3,m-Sin in the 
large enclosing wall (^Nlntit-Mardulc), so " the great crude brick platform of TJr-G m^'s 
ziggurrat practically rests upon Naram-Sin's pavement.'*^ This fact is of importance, 
foi- we draw the natural conclusion from it that all the buildings that once stood upon 
this latter pavement were raz!;d by Ur-Gur, in oi'der to obtain a level ground for his 
own extended biick pavement, which served as the new foundation for Ekur. 

THE PRE-SARGONIC PERIOD. 

The average accumulations of debris above the pavement of NarSm-Sin measure 
a little over 11 m. in height and cover about 4000 years of Babylonian history. Have 
any traces of an earlier temple beneath the pavement of the Sargon dynasty been 
found in Nuffar? Several sections on the S.-E. side of the ziggurrat have been exca- 
vated by Mr. Ilaynes down to the water level.'' I am therefore fully prepared to make 
the following statement, which will sound almost like a fairy tale in the ears of Assyr- 
iologists and historians who have been accustomed to regaM the kingdom of Sargon 
as legendary and the person of Naram-Sin as the utmost limit of our knowledge of 
ancient Babylonian history. The accumulations oi debris from ruined buildings, partly 
preserved drains, broken pottery and many other remnants of human civilization 
between iNaram-Sin's platform and the vii-gin soil below, are not less than 9'.25 m. 
The age of these ruins and what they contain can only be conjectured at the present 

■The fragment of the first Sargon .briclc excayalcd In Nuffar af tbo beginning of 1894 is publisbed on PI, XXI, 
No. 63. It proves that Sargon did not only siamp his legend upon the bricks but sometimes wrote it. For a stamped 
specimeD cf. Part III. 

'Written ba-QI.lf=^{bo-)banioT (ba-)lian. In other words expressed by an ideogram and preceding phonetic com- 
plement (the earliest example of (bis kind in Semitic cuneifortu texts). Cf. Hilpredit, Auyriaea, p. 70, note (end). 
Examples for this peculiar use of a phonetic complement are extremely rare and will be found In Auyriacn, Part II. 

"Pla. 1-3, Nos. 1-3. 

'Haynes, Report of Aug. S, 1893, In advance I warn all tliose wlio seem to koow Babylonian chronology 
better (I!) tlian King Nabonidos of Babylon, rot to use this fact against the king's 3200 years, and to keep in mind 
that also UrOur, Kadashman-Tutgu and Asburhanapal foHow each other immediately in their work at the ziggurrat. 

'To illustrate the amount of time, patience and labor needed for the systematic exploration of tlieae lowest strata, 
it may be mentioned that one of the sections excavated contained " more than 00,000 cubic feet " of earth, which had 
to be carried away in basketfuls a distance of 130 m. and at the same lime to be raised tu a height of 13-24 m. Eaynes, 
Report of Ocl. 5, 1895. 
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time. But as no evidence of an ancient ziggurrat previous to Ur-Gur and Naram- 
Sin has been discovered, the accumulations must have necessarily been slower and 
presuppose a longer jjeriod than elapsed between Nar'im-Sin and the final destruction 
of Ekur in the first post-Christian millennium. I do not hesitate, therefore, to date 
the founding of the temple of Bsl and the first settlements in Kippiir somewhere 
between 6000 and 7000 B.C.,* possibly even earlier. I cannot do better than repeat 
Haynes' own words, written out of the depth of this most ancient sanctuary of the 
world so far known ; "We must cease to apply the adjective earliest to the time of 
Sargon or to any age or epoch within 1000 years of his advanced civilization."^ "The 
golden age of Babylonian history seems to include the reign of Sargon and of XJr- 
Gur."^ 

Somewhat below the pavement of Karam-Sin, between the entrance to the zig- 
gurrat and the E. corner, stood an altar of sun-dried brick, facing S.-E.'and 4 m. long 
by 2.4G m. wide. The upper surface of this altar ^ was surrounded by a rim of bitu- 
men (18 em. high), and was covered with a layer of white ashes (0.5 em. thick), 
doubtless the remnant of burned sacrifices. To the S.-"\V". of it Haynes discovered a 
kind of bin built of crude brick and likewise filled with (black and while) ashes to the 
depth of e. 30 cm.'* At a distance of nearly 2 m. from the altar (in fiont of it) and 
c. 1.23 m. below the top was a low wall of bricks, whose limits have not yet been 
found. Apparently it marked a sacred enclosure around the altar, for it extended far 
nnder the pavement of Naram-Sin " and reappeared under the "W. corner of the ziggur- 
rat.' The bricks of which this curb was built are plano-convex in form.** Tbey are 
laid in mud seven courses (= 45 cm.) high," the convex surface, which is " curiously 
creased lengthwise," being placed upward in the wall. 

At a distance of 4.62 m. outside of this low enclosure and e. 36 cm. below its 
bottom stood a large open vase in tena-colta with rope pattern'" (ef. PI. XXVIT, No. 
72). It will serve as an excellent specimen of early Babylonian potteiy in the fifth 
millennium before Chnst. Undisturbed by the hands of later builders, it had remained 

' A Bimilar conclusioD waB reached by Peters in The American Journal of Archaolggy X, pp. 45f. 

' Report oHlugusl 30, 1885. 

'Reporl of Augiwt 3, 189o, 

' Which was 0.92 m. below the leTel of NarSin- Sin's pavement, 

s HnjDes, Report of Feb. 17, 18E4 (alto Aug. 24, 1885). Hnjnrs'B cLemical analjfia of the wLile nslieB Bliowcfl 
evident traces of boneg. 

•The facia concerning thia curb Lave been gathered from Haynes's Eeporta ol Fcl), 17 and March 11, 1894; 
Aug. 3, 1893, 

' Cf, Pelera, TIt6 AmerUan Journal of Arehaology S. pp. 31 and 44, 

'Wiib 80 average length and brcadlli of 24.5 x 18 cm. 

*■* Being placed lengihwiseand croeswisc in allernale courses" (Hajnep, Report of HaicU 17, 1894). 

"" Haynes, Report of Aug 21, 1895. 
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in its original upriglit position for more than (iOOO years, and it was buried under a 
mass of earth and debris long bafore Sargon I was born and Naram-Sin fortified the 
temple of Nippur/ 

A second vase of similar size but different pattern^ was discovered 77 em, below 
the former and nearly double the distance from the ancient brick curb. There is little 
doubt in my mind that both vases, which stood in front of the altar, on its S.-S.-B. 
side, one behind the other as one approached it, served some common purpose in con-- 
iieetion with the temple service at the pre-Sargonic time. 

Another section of earth adjoining the excavation which had yielded these 
remarkable results was removed by Haynes. 

To the S.-B. of the altar described above, almost exactly under the E. corner of 
Ui'-Gur's ziggurrat and immediately below' the pavement of Naram-Sin, stood another 
interesting structure.^ It is 3 38 m. high,* 7 m. square, " with a symm3trieal and 
double reentrant angle at its northern corner and built up solidly like a tower." Its 
splendid walls, which exhibit no trace of a door or opaning of any kind, are made 
of large unbaked bricks of tenacions clay^ somewhat smaller in size than those of 
Naram-Sin's rampart. "While examining the sun-oundings of this building, Haynes 
found ten basketfnls of archaic water vents and fragments thereof on its S.- HI. side 
and on a level with its foundation. His euiiosity was aroused at once, and after a 
brief search underneath the spot whei"e the greatest number of these terra-cotta vents 
and cocks had been gathered, he came upon a drain which extended obliquely under 
the entire breadth of this edifice. At its outer or discharging orlfico ha foand the 
most ancient keystone arch yet known in the history of architecture. The question 
once asked by Perrot and Chiplez^ and answered by them with a "probably not," has 
been definitely decided by the American expedition in favor of ancient Chaldsea. The 
bottom of this valuable witness of pre-Sargdnie civilization^ was c. 7 m. below the 
level of Ur-Gur's crude brick platform, 4.57 m. below the pavement of Naram-Sin, 
and 1.25 m. below the foundations of the aforesaid bailding. The arch js 71 cm. high, 
elliptical in form, and has a span of 51 cm. and a rise of 38 cm. Cf PI. XXVIII, 

' It aloud 3.01 m. below Iho pivemont pf Nar^m-Sin. 

' la llie form of a large jar, its dUnieter in llie eeolre being larger linn llial at Ihe lop (Haynea, Report of Aug. 
34, 1893). 

'The following facts liave been grillierod from Htiyoes'a Reports of Oct. 13, Nov. 34, ISM. 

' lis foundationa are IbereFore 3.33 m, !)elow the level of NaramSin's pavoment. 

'"Thoroughly miied with finely cut alraw and well kooaded." 

° A Hillary of Art in Cfialdaa and Attyria, Vol. II, p. 234. 

'Ilaynea, Reporia of Oct. 13, 30, Nuv. 34, 1891; Jan. 12, Marcli 3, 1893. 
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No. 73,^ The bricks of which it is constructed are well baked, plano-convex in shape, 
and laid in clay mortar, the convex side being turned upwai-d, A few months after 
its discovery the arch was forced out of shape, "probably from the unequal pressure 
of the settling mass above it, which had been drenched with rain water." 

"Whether the altar, the two large vases and the massive building, under which the 
ancient arch was found, had any original connection with each other, is at present 
impossible to prove. Accoiding to my calculations and our latest news from the field 
of excavation, ihe bottom of the lower vase and the foundation of the massive build- 
ing were not on the same level. The difference between them is nearly 0.5 m. As 
the highest vase, however, stood 77 cm. above the other, and as the section S.-E. from 
them has not yet been excavated, it is highly probable that a third vase stood at some 
distance below the second. However this may be, so much we can infer from the 
facts obtained even now, that an inclined passage from the plain led alongside the 
two vases to the elevated enclosure around the solitary altar. I am therefore disposed 
lo assign to the tower-like building, the character of which is still shrouded in mys- 
tery, the same age as the altar, curb and vases. The keystone arch and drain, on Ihc 
other hand, are doubtless of a higher antiquity. AVhether the 3200 > ears given by 
Nabonidos as the period which elapsed between his own government and that of 
Sargon I, be coirect or not, the arch cannot be placed lower than -1000 B.C., and in all 
probability it is a good deal older. 

The two sections which contained all the buildings and objects described above 
were carried down to the virgin soil, where water stopped our progress. A third 
section removed in their neighborhood yielded similar results. Bat it is impossible to 
enumerate in detail all the antiquities which were uncovered below the S.-E. side of 
the ziggurrat. The lowest strata did not furaish any ti-easurcs similar to those found 
in the upper layers; they showed a large proportion of black ashes and fine charcoal 
mingled with earth, but they also produced many smaller objects of great interest and 
value, especially fragments of copper, bronze and terra-cotta vessels. Several pieces 
of baked clay steles, bearing human figures in relief upon their surface, will be treated 
at another place and time.- An abundance of fragments of red and black lacquered 

' A kinii of polnled arch of unbnkcd biick (ftO cm. lijgli and 48 cm. wkle at llie bottrim) was found by HajLes in 
muund X (cf. PI, XV), on Ibe S. W. side of Uie canal bed. From ibe ilepib in wliich it was discuvered, Hajnes 
reasoned correcUy ibat il was older litan 2000 li.C. From ilie inscribed objccis cxcuvaled in connection wltli it, I 
determined tbal it must have existed at the lime of the dynasty of Iain (c. 2a00 B.C.). In all pmbaljility it dates back 
to Ur-Gur's period. For liie wall in wbicli ibis arcb is plficed was built of Ibe same sun-dried bricks wliicli comimsc 
Ibe body of ibe ziggurrat (Haynes, Rep.irts of April 37, Dec, 3t, 1893). T or tbu general form of Ibis pointed nrcb 
cf. Perrot and Cbipiiz, t. c, p. 329, Fig. 93. 

'Ooeof ibem was found al adepUmf 7 m. btlow Ibc pavement of Naiani -Sin and 2.44 m. lnwer liiaii tbe bottom 
of Ihe nicb, wiiliin about 3 m. of Ihe lowest trace of civilizHinn (Haynes. Ri'port of Sept. 7. 18115). Another was 
dipcovered 7.70 ra. below Naiara-Sin's pavcnienl (Report of Sept. U, 180.)) 
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pottery was discovered at a depth of 4.0 in. to 8 m. below the pavement of NarAm- 
Sin.^ "Had these pieces been found in the higher strata, one would unhesitatingly 
declare them of Greek origin, or at least ascribe them to the infliiencR of Greek art." 
For tliej are, as a rule, of great excellence and in quality far superior to those found 
in the sti^ata subsequent to the period of Ur-Gur. 

The results of our excavations in the deepest strata of Ekur will change the cur- 
rent theory on the origin and antiquity of the arch, will clear our views on the devel- 
opment of pottery in Babylonia, and will throw some welcome rays on one of the 
darkest periods of history in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. But first of all, 
they again have brought vividly and impressively before our eyes the one fact that 
Babylonian civilization did not spring into existence as a deus ex machiaa ; that behind 
Sargon I and Karam-Sin there lies a long and uninterrupted chain of development cov- 
ering thousands of years; and that these two powerful rulers of the fourth millennium 
before Christ, far from leading us back to "the dawn of civilization," are at the best 
but two prominent figures from a middle chapter of the early history of Babylonia. 

'A Tase of ordinary gray poltery, 23 cm. high, was found 7.40 m. below tills pavement "directly beneaUi the line 
of the very aucieDt curb, and near to a perpendicular let fall from llie B. corner of Ihe altar." The Blmlura whicli 
produced this vase, according to Baynea, " was literally filled with potsherds of small size aad generally brick red ia 
color " (Report of Sept. 14, 1895), 
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II. 

THE INSCRIBED MONUMENTS OF SARGON'S ■ 
PREDECESSORS. 

Although more than 500^ mostly fragmentary antiquities of Sargon and his 
predecessors have been excavated in Nnffar, it may at first seem strange that neai'Iy 
all of them were discovered out of place, above the platform of Ur-Gnr. But if we 
examine the details more closely, we will easily find the explanation of this remarkable 
fact. Almost all these monuments that, on the basis of strong palieographic evi- 
dence and for various other reasons, must be ascribed to this early phase of Babylo- 
nian history,^ were found in a stratum on the S.-E. side of the ziggurrat, between the 
facing of the latter and tiie great fortified wall which sunounded the temple. This 
stratum varies in thickness. "In some places it lies directly upon the cnide brick 
pavement of Ur-Gur, while in other places it reaches a height of c. 1 m. above this 
platform."^ Few of the objects found were whole, the mass of them was broken and 
evidently broken and scattered around on purpose. Most of the fragments are so 
small that during the last three years it needed my whole energy and patience, com- 
bined with much sacrifice of the eyesight, to restore the important inscriptions pub- 
lished on the following pages (particularly Pis. 36-42). The apparent relation in 
which this stratum stands to a peculiar building in its immediate neighborhood will 
furnish the key to the problem. 

AN ANCIENT TEMPLE ARCHIVE. 

Directly below the great fortification wall of the temple to the S.-E. of the zig- 
gurrat, Mr. Haynes discovered recently a room 11 m. long, 3.54 m. wide and 2.60 m. 
high. It showed nowhere a door or entrance in its unbroken walls, and there can be 
no doubt "that the room was a vault entered by means of a ladder, staii-way or other 
perishable passage from above." This structure "was erected on the level of 
NarSm-Sin's pavement," and yet it was made of the same bricks which compose the 

' Stamped bricks beiog escludcd. , 

'Cf. proof below. 

•Haynee, Reporl of Dec. 14, 1895. 
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body of Ur-Gui-'e ziggiirrat and platform. How is this discrepancy to be explained? 
By the simple assetlioii, sii{]^gested already by the absence of a door in the walls of the 
building, that the room was underground, a cellar leaehing from the top of Ur-Gur's 
platform down to the level of Naram-Sin's pavement.^ The access from above being 
on the Ur-Giir level, it is clear that the vault was built by this king himself Our 
interest in the unearthed building is still increased by the discovery of another smaller* 
room of exactly the same construction and material below it. Separated from the 
later vault by a layer of earth and dart's 60 cm. deep, it lies wholly below the level 
of N'aram-Sin's platform. In its present form this lower cellar cannot, however, 
antedate Sargou, nor was it built by this king himself or by his immediate successor. 
From the fact that the bneks of both rooms are identical " in size, form and general 
appearance,"^ and that a brick stamp of Sargon was discovered beneath the founda- 
tions of the lower walls, we draw the following conclusions : (1) At the time of Sargon 
a cellar existed at this very spot, as indicated by the presence of his stamp below the 
level of his dynasty ; * (2) Ui -Gur found and used this cellar, but rebuilt it entirely 
with his own bricks. And as he raised the foundation of his ziggurrat far above the 
old level, he also raised the walls of the old chamber to the height of his new platform. 
(3) For some unknown reason — probably because the pressure of the neighboring 
temple foi-tifications from above, together with the yearly rains, the principal enemies 
of Babylonian sun-dried brick structures, had ruined the vauli ^ — he changed its foun- 
dation afterwards and laid it on a higher level, at the same time widening the space 
between its two longer walls. 

It can be easily proved that this underground building was the ancient storeroom 
or archive of the temple. " A ledge c. 0.5 m. wide and 0.75 m. above the floor extended 
entiiely around the room, serving as a shelf for the storage of objects in due form and 
oi-der."' "A ciicular clay tablet together with two small tablets of the ordinary form 
and five fragments were found on it,'" and five brick stamps without handles were 
lying within its walls. And finally a similai* room filled with about 30,000 clay tab- 
lets, inscribed pebbles, cylindeis, statues, etc., was discovered by de Sarzec, 1894, in a 

' The lieiglit of its walls agrees willi the distance between the tops of Fr-Gur'a and Narain-Sin's platforms. 

= It is only 3.15 m. wide, and the walls are 92 cm, high in their present ruined condition. 

' Hajnes, Report of Dec, 14, 1895. 

'Cf. above, p, 20, note 2. 

*0n this theory it Pan be easily explained why a few tablets were found on the ledge of the lower room and 
brick stamps wilhoul handles were discovered on the floor of the Bame room. 

*Httyne3, Report of Dec. 14, 1895. This ledge existed in both chambersi It was built up with the walla and 
consisted of crude bricks capped by a layer of burned bricks (Report of Dec. 21, 1895). 

'In the lower vault (Haynes, Eeporlof Dec. 21, 1895). In the midst of this lower chamber was "a iiemispheri- 
cal basin of pottery set in a rim of atone," ihe original use of which is still unknown (Report of Dec 14, 1835). 
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small mound at Tello,^ by which the true character of our building is determined be- 
yond question. The French explorer was more fortunate than Mr. Haynes in finding 
his archive undisturbed, but it will always remain a serious loss to science that the 
contents of the archive of Tello could not have been saved and kept together.^ 

The vault of Nippur had been robbed by barbarians of the thii-d millennium before 
Christ, as I infer from the following facts and indications : 

1. Nearly all the objects above referi'ed to were excavated from a well-defined 
stratum in the neighborhood of this storeroom. From the position in which they were 
found, from the fact that none, except door-sockets in diorite, were whole, and from the 
extraordinarily small size of most fragments, it becomes evident that the contents of 
the archive were broken and scattered intentionally, as previously stated. 

2. Three of the rulers of the dynasty of Istn built at the temple of Nippur,* and 
an inscribed brick of Ur-Ninib was found among the fragments recovered from this 
stiatum. It is therefore clear that the destruction of the vases, brick stamps, etc., did 
not antedate Ur-NiniVs government. As no document later than his time has been 
rescued from this stratum, it is also manifest that the deplorable disaster occurred not 
too long after the overthrow of his dynasty, 

3. The archive existed however as late as the second dynasty of Ur. For Bur- 
Sin II wrote his name on an unhewn block of diorite, presented to Bel many centuries 
before by Lugal-kigub-nidndu, a pre-Sargonic' king of Ur and Ereeh, and turned it into 
a door-socket for his own shrine in Nippur.^ That the archive could not have been de- 
stroyed in the brief interval between Ur-Ninib and Bur-Sin II, so that the latter 
might have rescued his block from tlie ruins, results from a study of the general his- 
tory of that period, however scanty our sources, and of the history of the city of Nip- 
pur at the time of Ine-Sin, Bur-Sin II and Gimil (Kat)-Sin'"' in particular. All the 

' (;r. Heuzey, Renue d' AnyriologU HI, pp. 65-68. The description of this arcliive cliamber excavated in Tello 
may Bad a place liere : " Ces plaquettes de lerre cuite, rSgulierement superposees Bur cinq oil six rangs d'fipaisseur, 
reiDplisuiient des galeriea ^iroites, se coupant h angle droit, conatruites en brjqties cms el garniea des deux cOtua de 
banqaeltes, sur lesquelks a'dleadaleat d'aiitre couches de semblables monumeDta. Les gaieries formaiunt deux 
groupeB distlncU, mais voisins I'un de I'aulre." 

'The thievish Arabs seem to Lave ecaUered their rich liarvest everywhere. So fur, I have examined about SOOOot 
those Iftblets myself. But noi less than c. 10,000 have been offered to me for sale by dealers of Asia, Europe and 
America wiihiD the last year. They all come from Tello. Cf. lUlprecht, Recent Research in Bible Land), p. 80. 

'Cr. Parti, pp. 37 f. and above, p Ifi, note 1. 

* For ihe proof of this statement cf. below. 

'Cf, PI. 13, No. 21, and Parti, "Table of Contents," p. 49. Bur-Sin II repealed only wliat had been done by 
Sargon I long before. Cf. Paril, "Table of Contents," p. 47 (No. 1), and below. 

•That Gimil-Sln was the direct aucressor of Bur-Sin II follows from PI. 58, No. 127, and that Ine-Sin was the im- 
mediate predecessor of Bur-Sin was inferred by Scbeil from a contract lablel (^RecaeU XVII, p. 38, note 3). The men- 
tion of Ihe dtvaslation of Shashru on Ihis TtUo lahlel is only of secondary importance In ilsclf, as Uie same event 
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three kings mentioned devoted their attention to the interests of Inlil and Ninlil and 
other gods worshiped in ^Nippur, as we learn from excavated bricks and door-sockets 
(PL 12 f.),' from two chronological lists (Pk 55, No. 125, and Pk 58, No. 127),^ and 
from the large numbor of dated contracts discovered iuTello, Nuflfar and other Babylo- 
nian mounds." That the country as a whole was quiet and enjoyed peace and prosper- 
ity under their govemment, is evident from the many business contracts executed 
everj-where in Babylonia and from certain statements contained in them. The con- 
stant references to successful expeditions carried on by Ine-Sin against the countries of 
Karhai'^, ^arshi''^, SimmTum''\* Lnluhu''', Anshan'^ and Shaskru'-'^,^ by Bur-Sin II 

occurred al oilier limes (e. g., id Bur-Sin's mxUi year, PI. 58, No, 137, Obv. fi). But tlie fact tliat tliis conquest ia 
plHced between BurSin's accefsion lo the llirone and a very diaracterialic event at llie close of loe-Sio's govern- 
ment (cX. PI. S5, No. 125, Hev, 18-21) fettles the questiim. Ine-Sin ruled at least foriyono jears, according to the 
elirono logical list on PI. 55. As, liowever, a pait of it is wanlii>g, it will be sale lo assign a reign of c. 50 years to 
liim, BurSin II ruled at least twelve years (Pi. 58, No. 127), and In all probabiliiy not more llian sixteen to eighteen 
years. That the events uienlioned on ihe two tiiblels are arranged chronologieally, is beyond question. For (I) 
evonlB wliicli happened more than once are quoted in Iheir coneeciitive order, but often separated from each other by 
oilier events wliich occurred between tlieni. Cf. PI. 55, Rev. 8 and 10 ; Itev. 4, 5 and 11, and especially Obv. 5 and 
Rev. 15 (between llie two similar events lie twenty-eight years !). (3) In case a year was not characterized by an 
event prominent enough lo give it its name, such a year is quoted as "joined to" or " following" Ihe previous year in 
which a certain event loolt place {nali-sa). Cf. PI. 55, Rev. 7-8. 11-13, 13-14, lG-17, 18-30. (3) As we expect in a 
list arranged chronologically, PI. 58, No. 127, opens with "the year in which Bur-Sin became king," If the king 
accomplished somelLing worth mentioning in the year of his accession, tliis deed was added. Cf. PI. 58, No. 137, 
Rev, 4 : J/u 'il^ffi'' Qimil- '^'"S'^ Sin lugal Vrumti -ma-ge mada Zaap-eha-W^ mu gul-a " In the year when (Gimil-Sin 
became king and —) King Giniil-Sio brought evil upon Ihe land of Zapshali." 

' Cf. also Peters in T/ie American Journal of Archeology X, p. 16 f. 

■' Cf. No. 125, Obv. 3, 4, JO, 17, 18 (lue Sin), No. 137, Obv. 3, Rev. 3 (Bur.Sin II). 

' Cf. for the present Stheil in Beewtl XVII, p. 37 f. 

'Onalsblet inConslanllnople writlen at the time oflne-Sin, we read the following date: mu Simu-ur-TU-um<^ Lu- 
lu hui^bayul. From Ihe fact that SimurruavA itilttSu are here mentioned together. Scbeii (flecueti XVII, p. 38) draws 
Ihe conclusion that "Siniuru seirouvuit done dans les mSmes parages que la oil la stele de Zohab flxe lepaysdeLulubl." 
Tills assertion ia by no means proven. The king may have conquered two countries far distant from each other In the 
s»me year. I call attention lo Scbeil's theory in order to prevent conelusions similar lo those which for several years 
were dtawn fiom Ihe titles of Kebuchndrezzar I (col. I, 9-11 ; I'ha datina ""it" Lvlvli uihomkitti ina kakki, kaahid 
mdiuAmuni, thalilu Kashe7,i) and led lo curious conceptions about Ihe land Amvni (cf. e. g. Eduard Meyer, Geithichle 
d(H Allerlliums, p. 339, and especially Winckler, Untermelmnget), p. 37, noie 2). Hommers idenliflcation of Sitnurru 
Tiitli Stmyra in Phenicia is by far more probable (_Avii der habylonucJun AlUrtumikunde, p, 0). 

^Pl. 65, No. 125, Rev. 3; resp. Rev. G, 10 ; resp. Rev. 4, 5, II ; resp. Seheil, I. c. p. 37 (beginning); rcsp. Rev. 13; 
reap. Rev. 21. In connection with Anslian it may be mentioned that Scheil in Becueil XVII, p 38 (especially note fi), 
translated PI. 55, No. 135, Rev. 9 ; ma dumuial lugal pa ie-n An-glia-anl'l-ge b'l-tug by "annee ou la fllle du roi 
ilevint pnleai duos lepays d'Anahan." Notwilhslanding that Hommel (Aus dtr babylonUdiea AlleTtunukunde, p. 9) 
and Sayce (in T/ie Academy of Sepl. 7, 1835, col. b) reproduce Ibis translation, which grammatically is possible, I 
reject it on Ihe ground thai there is no evidence that in andent Babylonia women were permilled lo occupy Ihe high- 
est political or religious positions independently, and translate ; " In tlie year when the patesi of Anshan married a 
daughter of the king (('15 = n^aJM, "lo lake a wife, lo marry." cf. Delliz&ch, Ae»l/rUc/ie* IlandKorCtTbuch, p. 42). 
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against UrbUlarr^, Skashru^ and Jiite-tar{?)hu'^,' and by Gimil (Kat)-Sin against 
Zapshali**^ testify to the same effect Moreover, a nnmber of other tablets which 
belong to members of the same dynasty, but cannot yet be referred to definite kinj^s, 
mention Kimash'^, Hamurti* and Hahu(nu)ru''^ ^ as devastated or invaded by Babylo- 
nian armies.* Several of these cities and districts were situated on the east side of 
the Tigris and must be sought in Elam and its neighboring countries. We begin now 
to understand why the Elamites soon afterwards when they invaded Babylonia made 
such a terrible havoc of the temples and cities of their enemies; they simply retaliated 
and took revenge for their own former losses and defeats. 

4. "When the Cassite kings conquered Babylonia, the site of the ancient archive 
chamber was long forgotten and buried under a thick layer of dSbris. Their own store- 
i-oora, in which all the votive objects published on Pis. 18-27 and Pis. 60 f., !N"os. 133- 
142, wei"e discovered, was situated at the edge of a branch of the Shatt-en-Nil outside 
of the great S.-B. wall of the temple of Bel.^ The destnictioii of the archive under 
discussion must therefore have taken place between the oveithrow of the second 

1 P[. 58, No. 127. ObT. 3 ; resp. ObT. 6 ; resp. Obv. 7. 

'PI. 58. No. 127, Rev. 4. 

'Cf. Scteil. I. e., p. 88. The ci\j of HarAaahi {in N. Syria, aecordLng lo Hommel. I e., p. 9) is mentioned in con- 
DECtion wilL aduughicr of Ine Sin on PI. 55, No. 135, OI»v. 14. 

'In view of all tliese facis above meDtioocd. Hommel will doubiless change his view (that ihe kings of iho second 
dynasij of Ur ** were apparcmly confined lo this city, as iliey did not possess Sumer and also lost Akkad "). Thai 
Ihey were not confined to Ur, but posscBsed Uie«hole soiiih is proven by their buildings in Eridu (I. li. 3. No. XIE, 1,3) 
and in Xt/ipar (cf also the slatemenla of ihe two chronological lisls). If Winckler's theory as to llie.seatof theiAarrti! 
kibral irbitii was generally accepted (Hommel apparently does not accept ii), the second dynasty of Ur by this very 
title would also have claimed N. Babylonia. Whatsoever our position may be as lo ihe meaning of this and other 
litlcs. as a matter of fact, Ihe kings of the second dynasty of Ur possessed the south of Babylonia, and it is impossible 
to beliere tliat kings who were the lords of S. Babylonia and conquered parts of Arabia, Syria, Elam and other dis- 
tricts between tlie lour natural boundaries difined in Part I, p. 35, note 4. and who doubtless in consequence of their 
conquests assumed the proud title "king of the four quarters of the world," should not have been in Ihe possession of 
all Babylonia (the case ofGudta is entirely different). The kings of the second dynasty of Ur changed the title of their 
predrcessora, not because Ihcy hud lost Sumcr and Akkad, hut because they owned more than the old title indicated. 
The title of Sumer and Akkad— as I undersland its meaning— is practically contained in that of " king of llie four 
quarters of the world " (Part I. pp. 24 f.). and the kinps of the second dynasty of Ur dropped it therefore for the 
same reason as Duiigi. when he assumtd the tiile »J<ar kibrat mbti'tm (Z. A , III, p. 91). As to the meanings of the 
different tides. Ilommel (whose latest opinion is briefly stated in Ay» der bahyionUihen AUertam»kiinde, p. 8>Bnd I agree 
entirely, differing from Winckler especially in his interpretation of ihar kibrat arba'tm and i/iar ""^"SAMmen" « 
Akkacli in the oldest Babylonian insctiptiona down to Hammurabi. Notwithstanding that, or rather because I read 
and studied 'i\i3 AltuTienlalieclu Fontchun gen ll\, pp. 201-343, and all his previous papers on the same subject sine 
ir» et stlitllo again and again, I have bien unable to convince myself of the correctness of his views. 
Tide (Z. A., VII, p. 368). Leiimann {Sknma»kiih.vmuktii. pp. 08 ff.), Hommel (i. c.) and I apparently reached similar 
conclusions on this important question. 

'Cf. Parti, "Tubleof ConienlB." p. i8 (PI. 8, No. 15). Cf. aleo I'eters in The Anurkan Journal ff Arch<eoli)gy 
X, p. 15. 
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dynasty of Ur and the beginning of the Cassite rule in Babylonia. The history of the 
temple of Bel during this period is enveloped in absolute darkness. !No single monu- 
ment of the members of the so-called first and second Babylonian dynasties has yet 
been excavated in Nuflfar. Apparently our temple did not occupy a very prominent 
place during their government And how could it be otherwise ? Their rule marks 
the period of transition from the ancient central cult of B§1 in Nippur to the new 
rising cult of Marduk in Babylon. Bel had to die that Marduk might live and take 
his place in the religious life of the united country. Even the brief renaissance of the 
venerable cult of " the father of the gods " under the Cassite sway did not last veiy 
long. It ceased again as soon as the national uprising under the dynasty of Pasho 
led to the overthrow of the foreign invaders, who had extolled the cult of B§1 at the 
expense of Mai-duk in Babylon,' and to the restoration of Semitic power and influence 
in Babylonia, until under the Assyrian kings Esarhaddon and Ashuibanapal a last 
attempt was made to revive the much neglected temple service in the sanctuary of 
Nippur. 

6. The breaking and scattering of the vases point to a foreign invasion and to a 
period of great political disturbance in the country. No Babylonian despot, however 
ill-disposed toward an ancient cult, and however unscrupulous in the means taken to 
suppress it, would have dared to commit such an outrage against the sacred property 
of the temple of Bel. In all probability therefore the ancient archive chamber of the 
temple was I'ansacked and destroyed at the time of the Elamitic invasion (c. 2285 B.C.), 
when Kudur-Nankhundiand his hordes laid hands on the temples of Shumer and Akkad. 
That which in the eyes of these national enemies of Babylonia appeared most valu- 
able among its contents was carried to Susa'' and other places; what did not find favor 
with them was smashed and scattered on the temple court adjoining the storehouse. 
From the remotest time until then apparently most gifts had been scrupulously pre- 
served and handed down fi'om generation to generation. Only those movable objects 
which broke accidentally in the regular service, or which purposely were buried in con- 
nection with religious rites, may be looked for in the lowest strata of Ekur. 

AGE OF THE INSCRIBED MONUMENTS 

Having explained why the most ancient documents so far excavated in Nuffiir were 
found in pieces above the platform of Ur-Gur's ziggurrat, I now proceed to determine 
the general age of these antiquities and their relation to the inscriptions of Sargon I. 

1 Cf. Part I. pp. 30 f. 
= Cf. Parti, p. 31. 
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OLD BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS 



The insenptions Nos. 86-112 have many palseographic features in common and doubt- 
lees belong to the same general period, the precise extent of which cannot be given. 
Two groups, however, may be clearly distinguished within it, differing from each other 
principally in the forms used for hju (Briinnow, List 1222) and dam (ilid.j 11105). 
Instead of the two familiar Old Babylonian characters, in mu the two pairs of parallel 
lines found at or near the middle of the horizontal line, sometimes cross each other 
(Nos. 02, 5 ; 98, 3 ; 99, 4 ; 101, 3, etc.), while dam occasionally has a cui-ved or straight 
line between the two elements of which it is composed (No. Ill, 3 and 6 ; No. 98, 2 
and 5 ; cf. No. 94, 3).^ This peculiar form of dam has so far not been met with outside 
of a Tery limited number of insenptions from N ippur ; that of mti occurs also on the 
han'el cylinder of Uruliagina,^ although in a more developed stage. Whenever one 
of these characters has its peculiar form in an inscription of Nippur, the other, if 
accidentally occurring in the same inscription, also has its peculiar form as described 
above (cf. No. 94, 3 and 4 ; N"o. 98, 2 (5) and 3 ; N"o. Ill, 3 and 6). The two char- 
acters represent therefore the same period in the history of euneifoi'm writing, to the 
end of which the cylinder of Urukagina also helongs. This period has not yet been 
definitely fixed. As various historical considerations seemed unfavorable to placing this 
ruler after the other kings of l^hiipurla, Jensen provisionally placed him befoie them ; ' 
Heuzey was less positive;'' HommeP and Winckler" regarded him as later, while Mas- 
l)ero, without hesitation, but without giving any reasons, made him " the first in date 
of the kings of Lagash." ' Aside from the reasons given hy Jensen, and a few simi- 
lar arguments which could be brought forth in favor of his theory, the following pala:- 
ographie evidence proves the chronological arrangement of Jensen and Maspero to le 
correct; 

1. The peculiar form of mu occurs in inscriptions from Nippur which, if deter- 

'TJiie slJOfl line, iiboul llie i-igniflcanre of which 1 refer to my grcaler woik, Gttchkhle und Sj/tlemder Keii»chr\jt, 
WHS oiigiu^'ly curved, becnme \\\«n straight nnd wns later placed at llie cud o< the cliuratter (No. 93, 6 ; 00, 4 ; 113. 
12), finally developiug inio a full sized wedge (De Sarzef, hicovierte* en CIvddie, PI. 28. No.l, col. II, 1; Heuaoy 
in Rtwe d' Afyriotogie II, p. 79, No. 1. 13 [a duplicate of lljis [nscriptlon is id M. I. O., Conalanliaople], and the 
pretenl work, No. 123, Obver^e, 1). Somelimes tbia line is entijely oniilted (No. 113, 6). 

' De Sarzce. I e.. Pi. S2, col. \, 7 ; col, II, 1, 4, 12 ; col. III, 8. 7. Tbe foim of mu is more developed in Uruka- 
.giiia'alnicripiioB, indicating thfttUie laller is Eotnewbal laler than the corresponding Kippur tests. On the other 
monumenls of Urukagina tbe regular Old Uabylonlan form is ust;d exclusively. 

'In Scbrader'e Eeilimehriftiiche Bibliothk, Vul. Ill, Pari 1, p. 8. 

'Formerly Ik' regaided biro aadiciiledly lalcr (han Ibe oUicr kings of Lagatb (in DtSaizec. liecouneTtu en Glial- 
dee, pp. 110, 112). More recently he exprefiEcd birastlf as doubtful : "II en re&ulie que le roi Ourouka-glilna doit 
Eire lenu, aoit pour apparlenlr i une dyoattie aniiiieure a celle du roi Our-Nina, soit pour avoir, apies I'lipparilion 
d«a premiers palisi, relev^le litre royal i Sirpouria" (flsiiue d' Astyriologie II, p. 84). 

* GtteMchle Babylomem und AisyTiene, pp. SiWf. 

■ Qeuhiehte Babj/ionitnt and A»i-yrien», i>. II. 

' Iht Daicn of Cmlizatiov, p. GOl. 
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mined by the character o£ dam alone, must be classified as older than the royal iii- 
sci iptions of Tello. 

2. The form of mu employed in Urukagina's cylinder does not occur in any other 
iiisci-iption of Tello. The cylijiders are therefore to be regained as older than the 
other monuments, if it can.be shown that this peculiar form of mu represents a more 
ancient stage of writing' and did not originate from an accidental prolongation of 
certain lines in mu by a careless scribe.^ 

3. The very pronounced forms cut in stone vases (as, e. g., found in No. 98, 3; 
101, 4; 92, 5, and first of all in No. 94, 4) force us to eliminate the element of acci- 
dent. But, besides, it can be proved by an analysis of the character mu itself that the 
regular Old Babylonian sign is only a later historical development of a more ancient 
form. The con-eet intei'pretation of the original picture will, at the same time, enable 
us to catch an interesting glimpse of certain prehistoric conditions in ancient Shumsr. 
According to Houghton,' a close relation exists between the character for vm and hu 
(Briinnow, I. c, 2044) and the first part of the charactei" for nam (ibid., 2087). I trust 
no Assyriologist of recent date has ever taken this attempt at solving a palseographic 
problem very seriously. The sign for nam has no connection with the other two char- 
acters and is no compound ideogram, but, in its original form, represents a flying bird 
with a long neck.* Since in Babylonia, as in other countries of the ancient world, tlie 
future was foretold by observing the flight of birds, this picture became the regular 
ideogram for " fate, destiny " (shiintu') in Assyrian. The original picture for ma, on 
the other hand, is no bird, but an arrow whose head formerly pointed downward, and 
whose cane shaft bears the same primitive marks or symbols of crossed lines as are 
characteristic of the most ancient form of arrow used in the religious ceremonies of 
the Noith American Indians.'' As the shaft was represented by a single line in Baby- 

' Tills argument is ci'DtlustTe, as llie Uieory, according to wliicli later writers occ^aiuaallj iuiitale older forms of 
ciineifuriii (or linear) cliaraclers, in llie souse generally underatuod by Assyriiilogists, is wiUiout any foundation aud 
against all llie Imown facts i>f OabyloDian palicography, Cf. my rcmarlfs in Part I, pp. 13f. 

' Jensen's lieBitaiiou, so tat as Tounded upon tlie form of the cliaracter ka, can b« abaudoncd, as Ibe form of tUis 
character is surely far older than Gudea. 

' In tlie Tranaaelions of the Society of Bibtieal Arthaology VI, pp, 404f. 

'Tbia iact becomes evident from a sludy of tbe oldest forms in llie inscrlpliona of Tello and -Nippur. Tits original 
picture is still found on (be most ancient Babylonian document in existence, unfortunately scarcely known among 
Assyrlologists. It is (or was) in (lie possession of Dr. A. Blau and was published by Dr. W. Hayes Ward ia the 
Proceedingg of the American. Orientnl Socieiy, October, 188 j. Tbe bird represented is therefore no "swallow" (Hom- 
mcl, Sumeriiche LettitScke, p. G. "No. 67), but a large bird witb a long neck, such as a goose or a similar water bird 
found on tbe Babylonian swamps. Later our picture was also used as llie Ideogram for "swallow," designating her 
as Ibo fiying bird par excellence, as tbe bird nearly always in motion wlieii seen at day time. 

' As I learned through Ihe courtesy of Mr. Frank Hamilton Cusliing of the Bureau of American Ethnology In 
tbe Smitiisonian Institution at Washington, After a correspondence on this subjucl it became evident that we had 
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Ionian writing, the onginal mark carved upon its surface had to be drawn across it. 
Instead of _>- ;^ y ^]^, we find, therefore, - \y y , from which, by short- 
ening the crossed lines, the regular form — ^ — ^ developed at a later time. The 

carreetness of this explanation is assured by the otherwise inexplicable absence of an 
ideogram for ussu, " arrow," in Assyrian, For it is impossible to conceive that a people 
using the bow in their system of writing should have altogether excluded the arrow, 
which played such a conspicuous role in the dally life and religious ceremonies of 
ancient nations in general. But how is it to be explained that our ideogram does not 
mean " arrow " at all, but signifies " name V " Just as the picture of a flying bird in 
writing proper was used exclusively with i-eferenee to its religious significance, in order 
to express the abstract idea of " fate, destiny," so the arrow with the marks or symbols 
of ownership (originally two crossing lines') carved on the shaft became the regular 
ideogram for "peraonality " or "name." The same association of ideas led to exactly 
the same symbolism and usage among the Korlh American Indians, with whom "'the 
arrow" is the symbol of personality.- It becomes now very evident that the Babylo- 
nian seal- cylinder, with its peculiar shape and use, has developed out of the hollow' 
shaft, of an arrow marked with symbols and figures, and is but a continuation and 
elaboration in a more artistic form of an ancient primitive idea. 

From palfcographic and other considerations it is therefore certain that Urukaglna 
lived before the ancient kings of Shirpuria, while the inscriptions published in the 
present work as Nos. 90, 91, 92, 94, 98, 99, 101, 111 are still older, than Urukagtna. 
The interval between him and the following rulers of Tello who style themselves 
" kings " cannot have been very great, however. They all show so many palreographic 
features in common that they must be classified as an inseparable group. To the 

bolh reached Ihe fame conclusions tia to tlie oldest fiirm and significance of the arrow in picliire wriling by pursuing 
emirely different lines of research. My arguments, corroborated by Mr. Cusliing's own invealigaliouB and long resi- 
dence among Iribes which slill practice many of tUe ancient primitive riles and customs, become therefore conclusive 
in regard to the original form of the character mu. I quote from Mr. CusLing's letter the interesting fact that Uie 
above drawn arrow wiih two pairs of cros>ing lines on its shaft is called by tlie Zufii a'Chlua "speeder (commander) 
of all " (namely, of all the other arrows used in their religious ceremonies). A treatise on the ceremonial use of the 
arrow among the Indians, by Mr. Gushing, is in press. 

' Still used with the same signiQcance in Europe and America by persnns who cannot wrlle, if Ihcy have In affix 
their names lo legal documents. The crossed lines on the Indiun arrows have a deep reliirious siguitlcunce, according 
to Gushing. 

'Cf. on this whole subject Culiu, Korean Oames, pp. XXIf. To Prof. Dr. Briniou and Mr. Stuart Culiii I am 
indebted for recent information on this subject. 

* Because made of bulrushes, growing abundantly along the marshes and canals of lower Babylonia. 
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eame age doubtless belong most, if not all of the other inscriptions published on Pis. 
30-47 (No. 112). I shall prove my theory in detail by the following arguments : 

I. PalaiOgraphically they exhibit most important points of contact with Uruka- 
gina, Ur-!Nina, Edingiranagin, Enanatuma I, Entemena, Enanatuma II, especially 
with the first three mentioned. 

a. Characteristic signs are identical in these Nippur and Tello inscriptions. Cf , 
('■ ff.^ gish, No. 87, col. I, 10, col. II, 37, No. 110, 4 f. o., with the same sign in the 
texts of Ur-Nina and Edingiranagin ;' ban. No. 87, col. I, 10, col. II, 37 (ef No. 
102, y) with the same sign in the texts of Edingiranagin ; a, No. 8t>, 8 (Yar.), 1 f e., 
No. 87,' passim; No. 06, 2; No. 104, 3; lOG, 4; 110, 8 £ e., 112, 7, with the sign 
used by Ur-Nina, Edingiranagin, Enanatuma I, Entemena (of also the present work, 
No. 115, col. ], 7, col. H, 1, 2, etc.) ; shii, No. 87, col. Ill, 34 (and Var ) with Uru- 
kagina, Edingiranagin ; da, No. 86, 7, No. 87, col. I, 19, col. II, 18, 20, 29, etc., with 
the sign u?ed by Ur-Ninfi, Edingiranagin, Entemena; k (ID), No. 87, col. II, 41 
(Van) with Entemena (No. 115, col. I, 5) ; ta, No. 87, col. I, 46, col. II, 4, 12, with 
the same sign used by Urukagina, Ur-Nina, Edingiranagin, Entemena; ma, No. 88, 
col. Ill, 2, with the same sign used by Urukagina, Kndigiranagin f ma, No. 87, col. 
II, 40 ff., with the same sign used by Urukagina, Edingiranagin ; and many other 
characters. 

1). The script is almost entirely linear like that of Urukagina,^ Ur-NinS, and 
Edingiranagin, 

c. They show certain peculiarities in the script, which so far have been observed 
only in the most ancient texts" of Tello: (1) Lines of linear signs running parallel 
to a separating line (marking columns and other divisions) frequently fall together 
with this latter so that the character now appears attached to the separating line 
above, below, to the right or left. Sometimes chai'acters are thus attached to two sep- 
arating lines at the same time. Cf. No. 87, col, I, 5 (ma), 12 (ha), col. II, 9 (shu), 17 
{h), 29 (('/), col. Ill, 36 (ttr). No. 106, 2 (nin), and many others written on different 
fragments of No. 87.^ (2) In accoi-dance with this principle two or more characters 

■ In llieee quotationa, as a rule, I sliall abslaiii from giviog the exact passages, as I espect Uiat everybody who 
examines my arguments lias made liimself familmr with the palseography and contenls of the most ancienl iiiscriptjons 
of Tello before, aod to those who liave not done so, I do not inleod to give introductory leasiona in the limited nunibec 
of pages here al my disposal, in fuct fur those I do not write. 

'Also used by Naram-Sin, cf. No. 130. col. 11, 4. 

' Except of course his hiirrel cylinder, which has cuneiform diameters, as it was inscrihed with a stylos. 

' For this palajiigraphic peculiarity Ic the inBcriplinns of Tello, cf. Ilmkaglna (De Saizec, Dicoaverttt, PI. 33, 
col. II, 9, 10, col. JII. 2, 5, col. IV, 3,9, col. V, 3, 4); Ur-Nin» (De Sarzee, I. e.,Pl. 3, No. 3, col. I, 1, S. Beinte d' A»- 
tyTiotogie II. p. 81, 3 and 4 ; p. 147, col. I, 3, 5, col. HI, 3, fi, col. IV, 3, 5); EkliDgiriiua^in (De Sarzec, I c, PI. 4, 
Frag. A, col. I, 6, col. II, 3, 4, 5, 10, etc.; PI. 31, No. 3, Co!. I, 1-4, 6, col. II, 1-8, 5, etc); Eiianatiiiuo I (Rttue 
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standing in close proximity to each other frequently enter into a combination, forming 
so-called ligatures.^ Cf. No. 8(3, 5 Var. (ma-ita), 8 (lab-ba, cf also Variants), 15 
Var. (Jci-gul) ; Part I, PI. 14, 3 {da-da) ; No. 87, col. IF, 9 {„ia~shu), 20 Var. {da- 
go), 34 {ki-ag), 45 {da-gi, cf Var. gi-gi),^ col. Ill, 21 {ba-dag),^ 34 (PA [first half 
of the character siby-gal) ; ISto. i»3, 7 ( Shul-pa) ;' No. 9 1, 1 {JVin-dm-dug (V) ) ;"' No. 98, 
2 (dam~dumu) ; No. Ill, {nada).'^ On the monuments of Tello this tendency to 
unite two characters into one is almost entirely confined to the inscriptions of Ur- 
Nina.* The best illustration is afforded by the writing of tlie name of his son, Nina- 
sho-banda. The four signs which compose the name are contracted into one large 
sign, the earliest example of a regular monogram in the history of writing (De Sar- 
zec, l. c, VI. 2'"% No. 1). A number of signs which ocenrred always'' in the same 

d'Aityriotegieni, p. 31, 1-5. 9, 11, 14 f.); Euteniena (De Sarzec, I. c. PL 5, Nos. 3, 4 ami 5; PI. 31. Ho. 3. co!. I, 
2, 4, 5, col. II, 3 ff ; Revue iVAuyriologU IE, p. 148, col I. 1-6, etc.) ; Eniinatiiiiia II (De Sarioc, I. c. Pi. 6, No. 
4, 3-5, 7 f.) For oilier examples of Enteuienrt's lexl la lliB pruseol work, cf. Nos. Uo-ll7. Appiranlly Dr. Jjislrow 
had DOt Been a Tello inscriptioa when lie wrote his remark ia Z. A. VIIE, p. 317. 

'Id a, limited measure I he same peculiarity occurs in several Assyrian inscripiloos, C. 3000 years later. Of,, e. g., 
ina, in the inscriplion of Tiglathpileser I (I B., Off), inapa, Salm. Obd., \. 180, 178 (Hilpreclit, AsinHaca, p. 37, 
note), etc. 

'Coi. II, 43. ill nt'n PnttgH ga, 4t. ganam-yad.tknkiT-a dim, 45. Mg mu-dit-gi-gi. Tlie last cliar.icler in 1. 3S, 
niiicb reuwioeii UDidetilified for such a long liime (cf. Amiaud et MiJcliineau, Tal/kau Compare, No. 123. Jensen in 
Schrador's K. B. Ill, part 1, p. Iti, note 4 ; Scliell in Remeil XV, p. 63 ; Hommel, Sameriaehe Le»eitucke, \>. 3J, No. 
376) is identical with Biiinnow, Li't 5410. It lias in the ancient inscriptions tbe two values ga and ma (for the latter 
cf,e. jr.. No. 87, coMI, 19 (taiom-ma), 30 (rfrumH wa) ). On PI. 50, co!. 11, 4. read NA-G.V = (V*ten (and cul.lll, 
4 f., EI-UAL (= kigaUa) ith pu-uk, against Sclieil iu Ricueil XV, 63 f.). 

■Col. Ill, 19. vam-li-mu, 20. nam H, 31. jo-fta-tfoir'-tft— "unio my life he may add life." 

* PAgal LU tag gud, read »ib (I'A-CU tag-guda-gal, "the shepherd having the head of an ox " = " the os- 
hcadt'd shepherd," a synonym of king, according to Jensen. 

*0n the god Shulpa-nd du, cf. Jensen, Eoiiuologii, pp 136 f., and in Schrader's K. B., Ill, part I, p. Ci, note 11 
(^Vmvn-pauddu). Oppert read Vun-pa.e. 

"■Tiio goddess who desimys life," an ideoerum of Ban or GuU (Brilnnow, LUt 11034, cf. Ill R., 41. col. II, 
39-31 ; ll\R. 43. col. IV. 15-lS, and the pre^^ent work, PI. 67, col. Ill, 1-.5). Tiie same deity is mentioned No. Sj, 1, 
No. 106, 1, No. Ill, 1. On the value o{ dug cf. Homniei, Sumeriache Lesealucke, p. 5, No. 5.J, and p 13, Nu. 113. 

' Cf. No. 89, S. 

"Cr. HfBue d-Aisj/riologie 11. p, 147, col. Ill, 6 and 7, col. V. 1, 3, 6. 

'Cf. No. 87, col. I, 5, 40, 43, eic. The line,ir sign is composed of e (canal) + gi (reed) and originally denotes a 
piece of land intersected hy canals and covered wilh reeds (cf. No. 87. col. IH, 20). The land par exeelUnee with 
these two characieristic features was to the Bahylonians thtir own country, which therefore was called by Ihe oldest 
inhabilanis Ki + e + gi •= Kengi, " ilie land of canals and reeds," From this correct etymology of Kengi and its use 
hi Ihe earliest leits(6rjr bar Krngi, No. 87, col, 11, 21, and Enshiig^agana en Kengi, No. 90, 3) it follows that the name 
does not elgntfy " low.lands " or " Tiefebeuc " in general in llie ancient inscriptions, which alone have to decide its 
tntaning (against Wlnckler in Milteilungen deg AkademUc/t- Ortentallititehen Verrina za Berlin, 1887, p. 12), but that it 
is the geographical designation of a well-defined disirici, BabylOQfa proper. As, however, Babylonia and low- 
land* are tqalvalent ideas, Kengi could also be used in a wider sense for " low^lands " (jnola) in general. 
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combination and served to express but one idea or object, were regularly contracted 
at this early time and became compound ideograms, e. g., kalama " country," giskdiit^ 
" wine," etc. (3) Lines of linear signs which run parallel to a separating line are 
often omitted, even if the sign is not directly connected with this latter. Cf No. 

' The peculmr way in wliicU it is written In the oldest inscriptions of Telli>, leaves no doubt as to ils composition 
isMt J- din). Tlie analjsia of tliia ideogram by Pinclms (Sign. Lul. No. 76 a = kaih + din), accepted by Dclitzsch 
{At/yivieTia JlindwditeTbuch, p. 354), Jensen (in Scbrnder's K. B. HI, pait 1, p. 37, note 6), Ilommel {SunuHiche 
Letfrtvcle, No 180) and otliers, must lliPrefore be abandoned. For examples cf. Edingiranagin's inscription un- 
earllied in London <,I'roc. Sec. Bil>l Arch.. Nov. 1893), co!. IV, 8, 7, col. V, 3: ffiiMinzu-sv-i; or Qudea D (DeSarzec, 
I c, VI. 9) : G. JUii gatit-i , t. Me-lug-'yoM, 8. Ou-lif^, 9. kur yiiayti, 10. g'l giK/imu m gal Ut^-ait. l\. ma ffi^hru-a 
BtK/idin (tic .'), 13. t-hir-pitr-la'-i-Kliu, 13. mu Jiu-fum— "Mugan, Sleluha. Gubi. Dilmun, eacli (d'i) of which poasessea 
every liind of Irce, brought a sliip (laden) with timber and wine to ShirpurU." Jensen's question (in Schrader's K. 
B. III. part 1, p. 13, noie 12), as to what Amiaud may have read In Ur-Niiia'a inscription (DeSarzeo, I. «., PI. 3, No. 
I, col IV, 1-3, wliicli Jensen left untranslated) is answered iiy icferring bim to Ibe Gudea pa'Snge just translated, 
and loJitvue d' A nitTioloyie 11, p. 147, col. V, 3-6, together wiih De Sarzec, I c , P). 2bU, No. 1 (lower section, charac- 
leig standing imniedialely before the king). Ami:iud, however (ia Se^ordt of llie I^»P I, p. 65 j, as well as Oppert (in 
JltTue d' Asfyriirlagie II, p. 147) and [leuzey (in Recae d' Aasyriologie HI, p. 16, and Decoumrlei en Ghald&e, p. 170) 
wroDicly read pta/i din (notwitbslanding Ibe piisaage from Gudea just qaoted, lines 6 and 10, where the two respective 
cliaracters ai every different fruui each other I) a.^ gan {kan) finding the name of Magan in the lirst line. Tlie passage 
reads rather : 1. ma giahdin, 3. kara-ta, 3. gu gish gal, 4. mu-lam (?) — "a ship (laden) wiib wine be brought from the ' 
country wliich possesses every kind of tree." We are now enabled to understand the full significance of Ur-Nina'a 
perforated baa relief {De Sarzec, I. o., PI. S''i9) wbidi remained obscure lo Henzey in bis treatise mentioned below, 
, These baa -reliefs and incised slabs (cf. the present work, I'l. XVI, Nos. 37 f ) did not serve "a mainlcnir dresEfi-*, sur 
des autels ou sur dea nmssila de Iriques, divers engina conaaci^f aux dieux et particjlierement des masses d'armea 
Tolives" (Heuzey, Let Armoiiiea OlmldeenntH de Hrpourla, pp. 11 r.,cf, pp. 61,). For they would have been too small 
and weak for such a purpose. The true facts are rather these ; (t) Tliey acconip^tnied donations of any kind made to 
the temple. But while such donations weru consumed in the interest of tlie temple service (cf. Ililprecbl, Z. A. VIII, 
p. 101 f.) or decayed in lime (buildings) or died (slaves), etc., Ibese tablets were preserved in the temple as lasting 
memorials lo their munificent donors and served at Ibe same time to induce other worshipers to similar acts of piety. 
(2) The hole in the middle of the tablets served lo fasten it, by tbe aid of a nail, in the wall or floor of the temple, 
possibly on tbe altar itself. (3) Tbe scene?, objects and iiiscriptiona on ibcso tablets generally illustrate and describe 
tlie person and work of the donor in relation to bis deity, Ur Nina's more elaborate votive tablets (of which the 
smaller is only an excerpt, cf. De Sarzec, I. e., PI, i'>\ pp. 168-17-i)- accordingly represent two aides of tbe king's 
work undertaken in the service of bis god. In tbe upper setlion he bua tbe dvpthig (= dupiliikhu), Ihe symbol of 
masons, upon hia head (esuclly as Nabopolas-ser ilescribes himself in the present work, PI. 33, col. II, 57 ft'.), and is 
surrounded by hia cbililren and page(i*a'«i-(o "at his side "^: "page," not "in his hand," — Opperlin Revue d' Aityr- 
iologie III, p. 16, nolo 1). This picture illnstratea Ihe accompanying statement : " Ur-Nina, king of Shirpurla, son of 
NIgalnigin, built the temple of Ningirsu, built the alizu banda (cf Jensen in E. B. Id, part 1, p. 13, note \\), bniit the 
temple of Nin^." In the loiver section tbe same king, seated and surrounded by his children and his chief butler 
(Saganltig ' he is the chief "), offers a libation of wine. This picture illustrates tlie words standing below the cup. "a 
sbipof wine he brought from thd country which possessesevcry kind of tree." Theinscriptionof the bas-relief published 
by Heuzey in Le* Armoirtea ChaUirnnei de Sirpour la irntdi' : 1. Lug (DU-DU :^abala "to bring," waiaeu "lo set up"), 
S. sanga (Brtinuow, List 5^0) may, '6. <tW.y Kin gir m-ka, 4, dln^r Nin-gir-su, 5, E.ninuv-Ta, 6. lag. 7. langn (cf, 

the present work. No. 87, col, I, 30, and No, 113 .3) dingii- jVin (riV-nw-te ffd, 8 K (o, S, ma-na-ta-ud-du, 10. GA,a 

+ GISH {mAgiaal, Homme!, Sum. LeieH , No. 30j) uranffi, 11, muni 3m-" Gift of the high priest of Ningirsu to 
Ningirsu of the temple EnlniiQ. The gift of the priest of Ningirsu lie brought from , . . . and worked it into a , ..." 
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86, 3 Var. (ra), 4 Yar. (li), 5 Var. (na) ; No. 87, col. I, 4 (ITnug), U and 20 Var. 
(dingir), 19 Van, col. II, ;i7 Var., 45, JII, 34 Var. (da), 40 Var. {kalama) ; col. II, 
31 Var. {gim) ; col. Ill, 2 (urn), 23, 41 Var. («), 29 (mA), 37 Var. (nam), etc. Out- 
side of the Nippur texts this peculiarity is almost confined' to the inscriptions of Ur- 
Nina. Cf., e.g., De Sarzec, I. c, PI. 2'''^, No. 2, upper section (da in the name of Ab- 
da), ibid. (Ur in the name of Ur-Nina), lievus d'Assyriologie II, p. 147, eol. V, 4. 

11. The palseographie evidence bi-ought forth is conclusive. Nos. 86, 87 and the 
other texts referred to above, show all the characteristic feattn-es of the inscriptions of 
Urukagina, Ur-Nina and Ediiigiranagin. But besides they exhibit a number of palseo- 
graphic peculiarities which are altogether absent from the inscriptions of Tello, and 
must be regarded as characteristic features of an earlier stage of writing. They will 
be treated in full at another plaee.^ I confine myself here to a brief statement of the 
following fact. A number of signs have a form representing almost the original pic- 
ture, others have at least a moi-e original form than the inscriptions from Tello, even 
those of Urukagina not excepted. Cf. sum (No. 87, col. I, 17, the ear of a corn, cf. 
also I. 45), gt {ihid., col. I, 3, a reed, bulrush)', a (ibid, col. I, 31 in egi-a, a tattooed 
foreaim with hand),^ bar (ibid., eol. II, 21; No. 98, 4 (the skin of an animal or) a 
coarse rug)/' lah (ibid., col. 1, 21, water poured out, therofore, " to wash ")," ra (ibid.y 

' One exainiile is louiid in a text of Enlemeoa (ne, cf. lUxive d' Asiyrio'.ogie II, p. 140, col. IV, 2). The way )□ 
whkh Vt u wrillen in Ibe name of Uiukagina (De Sarzec, I. c, Pi. 8^, col, I, 1), furnislies Uie key to Uie origin of tliis 
peculiarity. For details on iliis subject 1 reler to my GetcMchte unrf System der EeitschrifC, wliieh has been in prepa- 
ration for the last oiae yeara. 

' In advance I warn Afsyriologisls not to regard a fourth palaiographic peculiarity (bo far confined to these Nippur 
lexis) as a niislabc of the scribes : (4) W Ivu lijicar signs i^bkli are 1o be connected grammatically stand close 
logelher in writing, 3 el wiihout touching each other, frtquently one line ol tiie second running parallel to a Hue in 
llie first iaomiileii entirely and has to he supplemented from tliu first sign. Cf. No. 87, col. Ill, 37 : ia-ui (»!«.'). ^0 : 
aga-ui {tic!), 40 Var.: rr<u-iia (u'c.'); No. 103, 3: ma-na {tie!). 

'In Older lo obtain a clear conception of the original picture, tills sign muet not be turned to the left (us Hough- 
ton, I. c, p. 473, and olhera did). For it is a law in cuneiform writing "that the chiiniciers are all and always 
reversed in ibe same way ; what (migiually) was the right hand side becape (later) the top" (Berlin, J. c., p, 0). 
The triangle on the lelt of ciur picture does not represent the lower end of the stem of a reed, but rather its top 
or cob. CI. the corresponding pictures on the Aaayiian monumeniB published In Layaid, The Mouumtntt of Xineceh, 
Second Series, e. g., PI. 13, No. 1 (reproduced by Maspero in The Daan oj Oimlizalion, p. 501). 

'The crossed lines do not rtpreeent "an oinamenled sleeve" (Benin, I. c, p. 9), but marks of lallooing (cf. 
Berger, "Rapport sur les laluuages Tunibiens," in MeTue d' AstyriologU III, pp. 33-41), The cuneiform sign wiihout 
these inaiks means 'side" (rfn) ; with them, it denoles him who is al somebody's side for asslslance ; he who has 
the same marks of lailoolng upon bis arm, therefore baa become his "brother." The sign lor »he»h, "brother," 
denotes a person as the second child of lUe same lamily, while tht; loriner exprcssus liibal relations represented by a 
common symbol. 

* Accoiding lo Oppert {Lxpidition en ilHopotamit, Tome II, p, G4) and Berlin (J. e., p. S) an atlur. Impossible I 
It repreeenlH the skin of an anio al or heller a coarse lug spread upon the ground for persons of rank (and images 
of deities) to til upon ; in other words, it denoles the place of honor, in exact harmony with the custom prevailing 
in the tents of Arabia and Mesopotamia 10 day. Lehmann {Shamailithumvkin, p. 123) is therefore correct in giving 
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col. T, 37 Tar., col. Ill, 15 Van, "canal" + "to fill" (st == horn), *'. e., "to irri- 
gate"),^ lugal {ibid. J col, I, 1-3, the sign shows the remnant of the onginal arm.^ Cf. 
also the ideogram zag (ibid., col. I, 3, 38, etc.). gur {ibid., col. Ill, 42 Yar.)/ Kisk 
(N"o. 92, 3; Ko 102, 3; 103, 4)/ ag (N"o. 83, 11 and 14)/ and many others for whose 
explanation I must refer to my Geschichte und System der Keilschriftf' All the stone 
inscriptions of Urukagina have the regular Old Babylonian sign for m«,^ just as the 
JNippur texts here treated. On the other hand, the Nippur texts have a large number 
of far more original forms of signs than the Urukagina and Ur-Kina inscriptions 
published.*' In view of these facts I can only draw one conclusion — that most of these 
Nippur texts are older than those of Urukagina. 

III. Another important fact corroborates my determination of the age of these 



to haraC^g) the original meaning, "seat," instead of "chamber." This sign occurs frequently in 

Nuffiir (in a much more developed Form) and was identified with bar by Scheil iudepeudently of me. Cf. lUeaeil 

KVII, p. 40d. 

• Sak(k)allii denotes the servant {gal) who pours oat (»w) [namely water over his maater'a handa and feet]. A 
word with similar meaning (eu) ia apparently contained in zu-ab. "ocean," which Hominel translated half correctly 
"house of water (!)," cf. Suineriiche LeaestHche, No. S. Originiilly ju and »a had the same idaogram, which repre- 
sents a vessel (cislein?) into which water flows. Zu means, therefore, "to flow into," or Irans., "to pour into, to 
add," then flgur., "to increase one's knowledge, to learu, to know." Zu-ab denotes "the house (abode) into which 
all the waters flow." Stikkalln may be translated "chamberlain" (Kammerer), later it received a more general 
meaning. 

' Oppert already recognized the general signiflcance of the picture ((. c. p. 6*). But the exact analysis of the 
compound ideogram, which I discovered long before we excavated in NufiUr, remained obscure to him. Houghton, 
Sayce (Transaetions of Soc. Bibl. Arch. V[, p. 47o) and others. Cf. a very curious form, which ia but a mutilated 
"to," in col, I, 37, second Var. 

'The two elements i» + jaUppuar separated in No. 83, 3 V*r.. 13 Var,; No. 101, 7 ; No. 105, 7. 

' Successfully analyzed by Ball in Proe. 8oe. Bibl. Areh. XV, p. 49. The line whicli continues beyond the head 
is, however, no continuation of the forearm, but represents the cushion between the head and the vessel upon which 
the latter rests. Originally the arm reached further to the rim of the vessel, as in the corresponding Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and as illustrated by PI. XVI, No. 37, of the present work. 

* It closely approaches the original picture explained by a Babylonian scribe on the famous fr from Kuyunjik, 
col in, 8 (Trans. Soe. Bibl Arch. VI, p. 455). 

' Cf. also the same sigQ on the very ancient monument preceding Urukagioa'a time (De Sarzec, I. e., PI. V'^ b., 
col. IV, 1). 

' As I have to dispose of more urgent matters at present, some years may still paaa before its publication, 
' Only his barrel cylinder in clay exhibits traces of the older form for ma, as shown above, 

' Nobody cjin object that a few characters in these Nippur inacripliona seeni to show the beginning of wedge- 
writing and that a few others seem to tiave a later form. Lugiilzig^isi presented c. lOQ large inscribed vaaes, all 
apparently bearing the same long inscription here published, to Inlil of Nippur. Every stonecutter available was 
employed. Several of them understood but little of writing, and coosequently some very ridiculous forms were 
produced. Of., 6. g., col. II, 18 (second variaul), dug-a (lief), 39 (second variant) da, 39 (variants) aga, 43 gur, 
44 (fourth variant) ganam, 4o »hig, and others. In order to understand the enormous difficulties which I had to over- 
come in restoring this text, Aaayriologisis will bear this fact in mind. 
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inseriptions very strongly! In the inscriptions of Edtngiranagin/or Edingiranatura/ 
the grandson ,of Ur-!Nin§, a city, generally transliterated as Is-ban'", plays a very 
important role. In fact the annihilation of the power of this city in S. Babylonia is the 
one prominent feature which characterizes his government, and to which (in connection 
with Ereeh, Ur and some other cities) the king refers again and again.^ The most 
interesting object yet found in Telle, the so-called stele of vultures, was doubtless set 
Up by this sovereign in commemoration of his great victory over '"^"''BAN*'.^ How- 
ever this may be, so much is certain that at some time previous to Edingiranagin, a 
foreign power whose centre was ^'''BAN*', had succeeded in invading and conquering 
a large portion, if not the whole, of Babylonia, Ereeh and Ur included. The same 
city of '^'''BAiN** is also mentioned in the long Nippur test No. 87, and here again it 
occurs in connection with Ereeh and Ur (and Larsam). We learn at the same time 
from this very important historical document that Lugalzaggisi, son of a certain Ukush 
"patesi of ^"BAN*^"' (col. 1, 3,9, 10) had conquered all Babylonia and established 
an empire extending from the Persian Gulf to the Mediten-anean Sea, in size there- 
fore not inferior to. tiiat founded much later by Sargon I. This first "king of the 
world" {lugol Icalamd, col. I, 4, 36-41, col. Ill, 4) of whom Babylonian documents 
give us information, selected Ereeh as his capital, and by his great achievements raised 
'^'BAN'^, his native city, "to great power" (o mag mu-um-gur, col. II, 41f). The 
two documents, Kippur, No. 87, and the stele of vultures from Tello, belong closely 
together and supplement each other, the one giving a rSsume of the rise and height of 
the power and influence of '^'''BAN'^', the other illustrating its downfall. The former 
must therefore antedate the monument of Edingiranagin. As doubtless some time 
elapsed between the rise and downfall of this foreign power; as, moreover, Shirpurla 
is not mentioned in Lugalzaggisi's inscription, apparently because it did not as yet 
exercise any political influence;^ and finally as palseographically this inscription from 
Nippur shows more traces of originality than the texts of Urukagina and Ur-Nina, as 

'In liew of De Sarzee, I. c, PI. 31, No. 2, col. III. 5 (E-dingira-na-tum.ma= ■•BrmgH into Ibe liouse of liiS 
god " <by Ill's parents afler his birtli). 

'Cf. De Sarzoc. I. e., PI. 3, Fragm. A, col. I, 5, 8, col. II, 4, 13, col. Ill, 5; PI. 4, Fragni. A, col. It, 2, 11 ; 
Fragm. B. col. Ill, 3, col. V, 4 ; PI. 31, No. 2, col. I, 6. 

'For delaila cf. Heuztj'a eiplaoation of the figurative ropre9«ntalloDS in liU work, £e» Originei Ortenlaks, 
pp. 49-84, and in De Sarzee, I. c, pp. 174-184. I ugrce with tbis scholar tliat tliu people whose defeat is illuslrated on 
Ibie moDUmeDt belong to Ibe cilj (and country) of fli«''BAN<« (De Sarzee, I c. pp. 1831. 

' Thia was the origiqal reading of I. 10 ; the traces preserved on two fragments establish my text realoration of 
this line beyond doubt. 

'The fragment of an Inscribed object, apparently dedicated by a king of ai^^BANW to Ningirau, was found in 
Tello (De Sarzee, I. c, PI. 5, No. 3, and p. 119). From ibe character used for " king " 1 draw ibe conclusion (with 
Heuzey) that the object belongs to a somewbal later period. Apparently P'^ABAN'^' pliiyed a second important 7ole in 
the Babylonian history. 
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stated above, we are justified in placing Lugalzaggisi before these two rulers of Shir- 
purla and in regarding most of the inscriptions published as Nos. 8(^112 as older than 
the earliest royal inscriptions fiom Tello.^ At any rate, they are not later than these. 
A question of fundamental importance for our correct coiieepfcion of the earliest 
phase of Babylonian history has been i-epeatedly discussed within the Iqat ten years : In 
which relation did Sargon I (and Naram-Sin) stand to the early kingrf of Tello? Did 
he antedate or succeed them ? Winckler'^ and Maspero'^ expressed themselves decidedly, 
in favor of the former view,* whilo Hommel/' Heuzey *^ and myself (Part I, p. 19),' with 
more or less emphasis placed Sargon I and his son after Ur-Nin^ and Edingiranagin 
I will now briefly give the definite proof of the validity of our theory. 

1. The results of the exploration of the lowest strata of Ekur will have convinced. 
US that Babylonian civilization had a history antedating the kingdom of Sargon I by 
several thousand years. This pre-Sargonic period must have had a system of writing ; 
for the earliest texts at our disposal, however closely approaching the original picture in 
a number of cases, presuppose an earlier stage of writing, such as is testified to have 
existed in Babylonia by the monument '* Blau "* and by the famous fragments from, 
Kuyunjik.'-' Pieces of inscribed objects unearthed below the Sargon level prove posi- 
tively that writing existed in !Nippur long before Sargon I. It seems, therefore, at the 
very outset, impossible to believe that not one document antedating the highly devel- 
oped style of writing in Sargon's monuments should have been excavated in Ifuflar. 
or Tello. In fact, it would he altogether unreasonable to regard the inscriptions of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin as the first written recoi'ds of the ancient Babylonian civili- 
zation. 

2. Everybody who has studied the earliest inscriptions of Babylonia from their 
oi'iginals, and has devoted that special pains to all the details of paltcography, which 

' The litlle fragment No. 107 caunot be referred lo the time of Enlemena. tbe only other ruler of Tello who, 
according to our present knowledge, presented an inscribed vase to Inlil. Perhaps it is Ihe first indication of 
the rising of Siiirpurla in Ihe South and of the extending of its sphere of iailuence northward at the expense of 

* Unlerauolmngen, p. 43 ; OeechichU, pp. 40f. (but cf. on tlie other side p. 43 1) ; AUorientalische Forachungen III, 

pp. asoff. - . , 

' lu Uecueil XV, pp, 65f.; The Dawn of Cmlizathn, p. BOo, note 3 (end), 

' Recently adopted by Rogers, OuUinei of the HUtory of BJaHy Babylonia, Leipzig, 1393, p. 11, note 1 [but given 
up again after hearing my address, OontribalioM to tlie HUtory of Sargon. Zand Hi» PredeceMori, before the Oriental 
Club of Philadelphia]. 

' ZtiUehrift fur EeiUnhriftfoTHchung II, p. 182 ; Geachichte Babjflaniena und A»»yrUn», p. 3^1. 

*Cf., e. g.. Let Originet Orienta>^e, pp. 50, 84 ; Revue d' As»yrialogie HI, pp. 54, 57. 

' Cf. also Recent Renarck in Bible Lands, pp. 6Gf. 

* Called so for the sake of brevity. Cf above, p. 35, note 4. 

'Published by Houghton in Trans. Soe. Bibl. Areh., p. 154, anil reproduced in several other works. 
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I have a right to expect from those who ciiticise my statements on this subject, must 
necessarily come to the conclusion that a much longer period of development lies be- 
tween Lugalzaggisi, Urukagina, Ur-Nina and Bdingiranagin, on the one hand, and 
Sargon and NarSm-Sin, on the other, than between the latter and Ur-Ba'u Gudea, 
Ur-Gur, etc. It is surely remarkable that Monsieur Heuzey ' and myself, who have 
devoted years of constant study to the palaeography of the earliest original inscriptions 
of Babylonia, quite independently of each other, have reached exactly the same 
conclusions. It is out of regard for the view of those who do not accept Nabonidos' 
3200 years as correct, that on palseographic evidence alone I assign to Lugalzaggisi 
the minimal date of 4000 B,C. My own personal conviction, however, is that he can- 
not have lived later than 4500 B.C. 

3. That my determination of the age of Lugalzaggisi is not too high is proved 
by the discovery of an uninseribed vase of precisely the same material and character- 
istic shape^ as most of the vases which bear Lugalzaggisi's inscription. It was found 
1.54 m. below the pavement of Naram-Sin, and must therefore considerably antedate 
the rule of the latter. 

4, From pal^ographic and other reasons, I came to the conclusion above, that the 
inscriptions of Lugalzaggisi and of the other kings, patesis, etc., from Nippur 
grouped together with them, are surely older than Edingiranagln. I leuzey, on the 
basis of other arguments, had inferred that the stele of vultures and the reliefs of Ur- 
Nina are "surely older than Naram-Sin." Hence it would follow, that if Ilenzey's 
judgment of the age of these specimens of art is correct, also the monuments of Lu- 
galzaggisi, etc., antedate Naram-Sin. I am now in the position to prove the correct- 
ness of Ileuzey's view beyond question. Since a specimen of the workmanship of the 
artists at Naram-Sin's time was recently discovered (cf. PI. XXIl, No. 64), showing 
exactly the same high degree of execution as the script on his monuments, every Assyri- 
ologist is enabled to judge for himself as to the value of Ileuzey's judgment. There 
are, however, a few fragments of a relief in clay lately discovered in Nippur, which must 
be regarded as the strongest evidence in favor of the French scholar's determination. 
While Heuzey declai-ed Ur-Nina's and Edingiranagin's reliefs to be of greater anti- 

' It JB DeedlesB to quole passsgee from Mr. Ileuzey's works in addilion to Ihoae given on p. 43, note 6. In connec- 
tion willi hia discuBaion of tLe age of the stele of vultures he makes the emphatic st.alement, " le type line*lre de 
r&rilnreest ttSBurfiment plus ftnclen que celui des inscriptions de Narilm-Sin.elc." (cf. Let Originea Orientiilet, p. 50). 

' Boynes repotted on Uiis vase, August 10. 1895, expressing the hope that I miglit be able to use it in support of 
my theory aB to the age of most of the otlicr ancient vase fragments from Nippur. He found it covered with eartli 
and black aehes. It consists of white calcite stalugmite aod has a very cliaracleristic shape never found at a laler period 
in Nippur again. In generul this class of vases resembles a fiowcr-pot, the diamettr at tlie top being larger than that 
at the bottom, wliile the walls frequently recede a little at the middle. The size of Ihe above-mentioned vase ia : h., 
26.5 ; d. at the top, 18 ; al the boltoin, 14.8 ; at Ihe middle. 13.8 cm. 
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quity than !N"aram-Sin's monuments, he characterized the relief which opens the splen- 
did sei'ies of De Sarzee's finds (PI. I, No. 1), and has several points of contact with 
the art exhibited in the stele of vultures, as "plus primitif, meme que eelui de la 
grossi^re tablette du roi Our-Nina " [De Sarzec, I. c, PI. 1, No. 2], and as " une ceiivre 
d'une antiquity prodigieuee, uii monument des plus pr^cieux, que nous devons le placer 
avec respect tout h fait en t^te des series orientales, comme le plus ancien example 
connii de la sculpture ehaldeenne." These woixis of a true master of his subject have 
found a splendid confirmation in the clay reliefs of Nippur just referred to, which 
in their whole conception and execution show a striking resemblance to the oldest spe- 
cimen of art recovered from Tello. They were found 7-7.70 m. below the level of 
Naram-Sin's pavement, and within about 1.50 m. of the lowest trace of Babylonian 
civilization.' Truly the genius and critical penetration of Heuzey could not have won 
a more brilliant victory. 

o. In connection with my examination of the pre-Sargonic strata of Ekur, I twice 
called attention to the fact that baked bricks found below Naram-Sin's pavement are 
plano-convex in foi'm.^ I might have added that no other form of baked brick has so 
far been discovered anywhere in the lowest strata of Nippur, and that these bricks aa 
a rule bear a simple thumb mark upon their convex side. The form of these baked 
bricks, until the contrary has been proved, must therefore be regarded as a character- 
istic feature of all structures previous to the time of Sargon I and Naram-Sin. It is 
quite in accoi-dance with this view that the only inscribed bricks of Tello which show 
this peculiar form, bear the legend of Ur-Nina, whom on other evidence I placed before 
Sargon and Naram-Sin. 

G. "We draw a final and conclusive argument from a door-socket of Sargon him- 
self. In Part I, PI. 14, Nos. 23-25, I published three brief legends of a king whom, 
influenced by Pincbes's reading (Garde), I read Gande (pp. 28 ff'.), and whom I 
regarded as identical with Gandash, the founder of the Cassite dynasty. All that I 
brought forward in favor of this identity 1 herewith withdraw ; when I wrote those 

' Cf. above, p. 2fi, note 3. Tliey will be publisbed in Series B of tlie expedition worli edileii by mjaelT. 

^ Tbe briclis of Ibe ancient curb around ihe aliar, p. 24, and ibe bricks of tlie ancient arcb, p. 26. In liis report 
of Oct. 26, 1895, Haynes refers to the discovery of a terra-colta floor with a rim a little below the pavement of Naram- 
Sin. He regards it as a combination of bath and closet, "proving tUat the present customs and metliods of preparing 
the body for worship, as practiced by Moslems [in the immediate neigliborhood of their mosques], is of very great anti- 
quity. Tlio drainage from this floor was conducted into a large vertical lile drain, wliich is 2 m. long and has an 
average diameter of 83 cm." Tliis tile drain is "supported by a double course of bricks, piano convex in form, with 
finger miirjte on the convex side." For a specimen of Ur-Nina'a bricks cf. De Surzec, I. c, Fl. 31, No. 1. Specimens 
of this class of Nippur bricks were given by Peters in 2'he American Arckaologteal Journal X, p. 34 (two drawings 
from the hand of the late Mr. Mayer, t 20 Dec, 1894, in Bagdad). The peculiar shape of tliese bricks in the arch is 
scarcely diBtinguishable on PI. XXVUI of the present work. 
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46 OLD BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

pages, I was still somewhat influenced by the cnrrent view of Assyriologists, that 
later kings occasionally imitated older patterns in their script. Since then I have 
completely shaken off this old theory as utterly untenable when contrasted with all the 
known facts of Babylonian palaeography. The observation, however, which I made on 
p. 29, note 2, that the charactei-s represent the peculiarities of Ur-Nina's insci-iptions 
was entirely correct. Since then a large number of vase fragments have been exca- 
vated, by which I was enabled to confirm and sti-engthen my previous judgment based 
upon the study of a few squeezes of badly efiaced inscriptions and to analyze the pal- 
seographic peculiarities of this whole class of ancient texts completely. I arrived at 
once at the result that the three legends published on PI. 14 were wiitten by Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu, "lord of Erech, king of Ur," who left us No. 86. Among other gifts, 
such as vases, dishes, etc,,' this sovereign presented a number of unhewn diorite, 
calcite, stalagmite and other blocks- to the temple as raw material for future use/* At 
the time of Bur-Sin II several of these blocks, of which one is published on V\. XVII, 
were still unused.* They had been handed down from a hoary antiquity and scrupu- 
lously preserved for c. 1500-2000 years in the temple archive. Bur-Sin II selected a 
diorite block from among them, left the few words of its donor respectfully on its side," 
turned it into a door-socket, wrote his own insciiption on its polished surface and pre- 
sented it in this new form to the temple. But something similar hapjsened many hun- 
dred years before. According to Part I, p. 29, section 1,*^ the same rude inscription is 
scratched upon the back side of a door-soeket of Sargon I. Prom the analogous case 
just treated it follows that Lugal kigub-nidndu must have lived even before Sargon f, 
and consequently that all other inscriptions which have the same pateographic peculi- 
arities as his own can only be classified as pre-Sargonie. 

■Cf. PI. XVIir. 40-48. 

»Cf. Pan I. p. 39. 

'These blocks received therefore only a kmd of registering mark scrilched merely upon llieir surface {i>i>igir En- 
liUla) Lugal-ki-gub nidudii (ne) amu-na-ifh-ub, "To Inlil L. presented (Uiis" =ne)). The inscription on the block, 
PI. XVII, No. 39, bad originally 8 li. according lo the traces left. On the diorite blocks ihese inscriptions are well 
preservedi on tbe calcite blocks however, whose surface corroded and crumbled in tbe course of six millenniums, tbey 
have suffered considerably. Cf. on the whole question of presenting stones as raw material to the temple, Illlpicchl 
ia Z. A. VIII, pp. 190 ff. 

•As shown above. 

'Cf. Tbe curses oa the statue B of Gudea, col. VII. 59 ff., on Ihedoor-sockels of Sargon, PI. 1, 13 ff„ PI. 2. 13 11., 
on the lapis lazuli block of Kadashman-Turgu. PI. 24, pp. 14-30. In the latter case the lapis lazuli was likewise prii- 
senied as raw material to be used in ihe interest of the temple. But the inscription — this was tlie inieniion of the 
donor— was lobe preserved (a thin piece of lapis lazuli being cut olT, cf. PI. XI, No. 25) in remembrance of the gift. 

•Cf. Part I, "Table of Contents," p. 47. 
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CONTENTS AND HISTORICAL RESULTS. 

In the briefest possible way I will indicate the general results which I draw from 
a eonibined study of the most ancient Nippur and Tello inscriptions. "With the very 
scanty material at my disposal this sketch can only be tentative in many points. For 
every statement, however, which I shall make, I have my decided reasons, which will 
be found in other places.^ 

At the earliest period of history which inscriptions reveal to us, Babylonia has ^ 
high civilization and is known under the name of £en^i', " land of the canals and 
reeds,"' which includes South and Middle Babylonia and possibly a pai't of the North. 
Its first ruler of whom we know is " En-shagaag-aim, lord of Kengi."* Whether h6 
was of foi-eign origin or the shaykh of a smaller Babylonian " city " which extended its 
influence or the regular descendant of the royal family of one of the larger cities, can- 
not be decided. It is therefore impossible to say whether he belonged to the Sumerian 
or Semitic race, or traced his origin to both. That the Semites were already in thei 
country results, aside from other considerations,* fiom the fact that the human figures on 
the stele of Ur-Enlll, which belongs to about the same period,'^ show the characteristic 

' In Aityriaca,, part 11, in Z. A., and \a response to a. repeateil invitation from the President and Secretary of the 
Philosophical Society of Qrojit Britlan, In the Tran,»nction» of the Utter society, where I expect to give a more 
complete skelch of the political and social conditions of ancient Babylonia. 

'Cf. No. 90, 4 Oiiso No. 87. col. 11, 31) and above p. 39, note 9. 

' liia inscriptions (Nns, 90-02) have the oldest form of mit, have older forms for »ag and aliow other characteristic 
features of high antiquity. Hia name siguifies "lord is tlie king of heaven." 

*Cf. for the present only the important argument drawn from LugaUaggisi's inscription No. 87, col. Ilf, 38. Here 
we hare Ihe same writing DAUB, which from the inscriptions of Neb u chad rezzir II and other latest Babylonian 
kings, is known to be a Semiticism for daru. Cf. Deliizsch, A^i/rifehes Bandicorlerbaeh, p. 313. 

* It baa the most ancient forms for dam and mu and shows a very characteristic feature of the oldest period of 
w riling by contracliog the name of Mn-din-dugi-ga), 'or Ba'u (cf. aljove p. 38) into a monogram. ,The primitive 
style of art, and such details as the headdress of the god, the short g:irment of the two persona following the sheep 
and goal, Ihe nakedness of Ur-Eiilil, Ihe fact iliat his figure and the other two have their hair shaved off, corrob- 
orate my determination of the age of this monument. On the other hand, lliis stele and No. 38 of the same plate, 
which doubtless belongs to the same age, show us a real. Old Babylonian master, who produced a beautiful ensemble 
willi a few simple lines, and knew how !o breathe life into his very realistic but very graceful figures. Cf. the great 
skill he exhibits in his drawing of ihe graceful outlines of a gazel, and his reniarkible knowledge of animal iocomo. 
tion I The two animals in No. 37 "represent very characleristically two species, the near one a goat and ilie far one a 
sliecp. The goal shows more characteristics of tlie wild species of Edstern Persia and Afghanistan tliaii of the Per- 
sian, and so may be a domestic liybrid between the two (t. e., Odpra/aleonerii and Gapra <egagraa). The sheep is 
prol)ably also derived from Eastern Persia and is perlmps the ' urial ' Oois vignei, wbicli is an ally of the domestic 
ahc-ep. It has resemblance also lo the Armenian wild sheep Oois gmelinii, hut the rugosity of the horns is too great, 
and the lines are 100 vertical " (communication from my colleague. Dr. Edward D. Cope, Professor of Zoology and 
Compaiative Anatomy, who kindly esamined the monument). 
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features of a mixed race.^ The capital of tliis early kingdom is likewise unknown.^ 
In all probability it was Erech.* The religious centre of Kengi was the sanctuary of 
Iiilil at Nippur.* It stood under the especial care of every ruler who claimed supreme 
authority over the country, and who called himself patesi gal Inlil^' to define his posi- 
tion as being obtained by divine authority. The chief local administrator of the tem- 
ple in Kippur seems to have had the title damkar gaV This I infei" from my analysis 
of the meaning oidamlcar and from the inscriptions of Nos. 94 and 95 in connection 
■with No. 96, where a certain Aba-Inlil (= Klshit-BSl) who has the title of damkar, 
pi-esenta a vase to Ninlil '■ for the life of Ur-Inlil, patesi of Nippur.'" Ur'* and Larsam* 
and doubtless other places whose names are not yet known fi-om inscriptions, were 
prominent cities in this early Babylonian kingdom. They had their own sanctuaries, 
which stood under the control of a patesi. This title characterizes its bearer, according 
to his religious position, as sovereign loid of a temple and chief servant of the god 
worehiped in it. The fact that a patesi, in addition, often occupied a political position 
as king or governor, does not interfere with this view. He is first of all the highest 
official of his god, representing him in his dealings with his subjects; in other words, 

'Prof. Cope wrote me on this Buliject : "The alinrlness of Ihe jnws liowever is certainly not & Semitic character in 
liumaQ races, and ibis character renders Ihe physiognomy very peculiar. The boolied nose and large eyes on the con- 
trary are Semitic. As a result I should say the figures represent an Aryan race with some Semitic lendencies. The 
idenlification of such a race is of much interest [indeed it is of vita! importance for the whole Sumerian question ! 
— H.]. The people eTidently haTe no Mongolian tendencies." 

'It may Lave stood In No. 90, 5, lugal which is only preserved in part. The traces do not point to the ideo- 
gram of Unug, more to kalama. 

' Cf. Nos. 86, 4-14 ; also the fact that Erech is the capital of Lugal kigub-nidudu and Lugalzaggisi and is pronii- 
nenlly mentioned in Edineiranagin's inscripiions. Cf. also Homniel, OfgcMckte, p. 306, and especially p. 300, observe 
the important position which Eredi holds in the titles of the kings of the dynasty ol Isin en (_»hega) UnugaM IN. B. 
Winckler's reading of Part I, No. 36, 3, as Bin-ffa-mil, is ao absolute palasographic impossibility. If anything, the 
reading of this line as Umigl^-ga ge is sure beyond question (against Wlnckler, AUorUnlaliKhe Fortehungen III, p. 
274)], 

*Cf. aboie, p. 33,. and among other points, especially No. 87, col. I, 36-41. 

*Cf No. 87, col. I. A similar title occurs in llie inscriptions of Tello, pateH gal SingirBU (Entemena and his son 
Enanatuma). Apparently at an early time the god Ninib received the title pateni gal InlU f PI. 55, Obv, 17). and the 
kings and governors were salisfled with the title patesi lalil. 

•Cf. No. 94 : 1. Of'Vtr Sin-din-dug. 2. UT-<ii«gif En-Ul, 3. dam-kar gal, 4, a-mu »hub, "To Ba'u Ur-Enlillhe chief 
agent l,ttU. of Inlil) devoted (il)." The current translation ol damkar, "merclianf," is too narrow in many passages. 
Cf also No. 85: 1. [WnffCAJin-din-duff flsS. Ur-Ma-rm 3. id'\nm-kar 4. [i'«fi]»-[i«] 5. [a-mu-na fhub^. ''To Ba'u Ur- 
Mama, agent of Enlil presented it." For iff"jn> J/ii.ma cf. the ideogram of Gula, """iri' Mime in later texts (€. g., 
Blrassmaier, Cambytet, 145, 3) and the goddess Mami II R 51, 55^, and in old Biibylonian contracts (the last two 
references I owe lo Jensen), From the fragment of an inscribed stone in Bagdad I copied the phrase •■damkar 
dUigiTOUX-GI. preceded by tlie lilies of a king of the second dynasiy of Ur. and {Moved by dingir Urul^-ka. 

' Cf No. 97, which seems to have been devoted by this very [Ur]-Enlil, patesi of Nippur, to Bgl. 

'Uf. Nos. 86 and 87, col, II, 80-33, mentioned also by Edingiranagiu. 

•Cf. No. 87, col. 11,33-37. 
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he is the legitimate possessor of all the privileges connected with this title. These 
privileges vary accoi'ding to the sphei-e of power which a god exercises beyond the 
limits of his temple or city, and depend eliiefly upon the popularity of his cult, the per- 
sonal devotion and energy of his human representative, and, more than anything else, 
upon the strength and valor of the city's army. In order to define them accurately, it 
is first of all necessary to determine the [wlitical power of the god's city in each indi- 
vidual case. As soon as we have a clear conception of the latter, we have the key to 
a correct understanding of the position and privileges of its patesi. But the title itself 
does not express any reference either to the political dependence or independence of its 
bearer.^ 

A troublesome enemy of Babylonia at this early period was the city of Kish, 
which therefore did not form part (any longer?) of Kengi proper. It had apparently 
its own peculiar cult and stood under the admiuistration of a patesi,'^ who was eager to 
extend his influence far beyond the limits of his eity, and sought every opportunity to 
encroach upon the territory of his southern neighbor. -For Kish is styled yul shag^ 
" wicked of heart," or ga (jnl * " teeming with wickedness." The very fact that one 

' Wincklcr, AUorientalitcJtt Foraehungea III, pp. 333ff. gives a very good anulysis of the relation of a god to his 
cliy and of the oiigin and' growth of Oriental slates ia general, and of Ibc Babylnnian kingdom in p3.rtLCii!ar, bat his 
view as to the meaning nnd use ofllui word piteH Is entirely incorrect ("iliegebratichlicUc BeKcichnung Tiir (lieunte'r- 
worfunen Koiiige ist in B.ibylonien piteii," p. 331), An interusting monument fn>m Tello, recently published by 
HeQzey in Reeue d' Aa*yriologie, series a? aa excellent illuatration of tlie corrjctnesB of my definition, whicli I share 
with Tiele (Z. A. VII, p. 373), H'lmmel (OetMcMe, p. 391 f.) and other Assyriolosiata. The inacription to which I 
refer bad defied the united elTorls of Oppert, Heiizey and myself for a long while. But I am now able lo offer the 
following correct Interprulatiiin, 8t/ Lugal Kith, lang/i H'tXin-tugir (stu.') ''".Yin »-i-gir ma-gin, L'lgalkitrum-zig'im, 
pa-te-si S/i»'r-[pyj'] -([«*'], "Dsciilon I Ninsugir has appointed the king of Kish as priest of Ninaugir. Lugii-kurum 
zigum is patesi of Shirpnrla." This valuable document is Important in more than one w»y. The whole phraseology 
seems to be Si'mitic rather than Siimerian (cf. also ^ixnyi attificial ideogram composed of »a-\- ga"). Tlie name meaua 
Bhnrmkiirumal-ahame, " Ttie king is food of heaven " (" Der Konig ist Himnielsspeise "), A foreign conqueror nf 
Shirpiirl», who is already a king, in addition styles himself palesi of La^iksh, expressly decliiring tliat Niaifiriiu him- 
self,1he highest god of the city, cnlled him to dll this ofllcd. The condition of affairs is here pl.dn. The cimqueror 
seeks to represent to Uie people and to tlio priesthood his violent act as having been committed in the service of their 
gild ond carrying out his decision. Therefore he does not call tilmself king — which he already was — nor pateii iu the 
sense of our governor, because he cannot designate himself as his own subject, h\it palesi as tlie highest olBcial of the 
god Ningirsu, In the care of bis temple and in the adini lislraiion of that territory over which Niagirsu ruled ; ia 
other wurd>, as the leglLhnaie possessor of all the privileges which, up to the lime of his conquest, had been connected 
with this title. Cf, Hilprtclil, Recent licsearch in Bible Landt, pp. 71 ff. 

'Cf. No9. 108 and 109 (portions of the same vase). The beginning (No. lOS) is to be restored ks iollowa : 
1, J3/wVZ,i.[njo-m<i] 3. U-dug- .... 3. pa tie si} i. ^i[sftW]. 

' No. 93, 4. 

*No, 103, 4. Oa is written phonetically for ga(,n), Briianow, Litt 4839, as bccomoa nlear from a comparison of 
No. 113, 4 with 8 and No. 113, 4, No. 1 13 reads as follows : 1. DimrNin-lU 3. i>i"3i'-EnUlta(,l) 3. damn ad-dage 
4. gatil-lushu 5. nam-ti G, damdumuna-shu, 7, a-muna-ihali, "ToNinlil and Inlil the son of the ada (icfl. of the 
temple of Inld, No. 113, 61.) presented It for abundance of life, for the life of his wife and child." Apparently a Sjn 
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patesi of K'sh presented a large sandstone vase to Tnlil of Nippur, Khows us that tem- 
porarily he was even in possession of an important part of Kengi, inelnding the sanc- 
tuary of B^l. Enshagsagana himself waged war against his noitbeni enemy, and 
presented the spoil of this expedition to Lilil of Nippur.' The same was done by an- 
other king of Kengi, who lived shortly hefore or after. He infested Kish and defeated 
or even captured its king, Enne-Ugun,'^ " Ilis statue, his shining silver, the utensils, 
his property," he carried home victoriously, and deposited in the same ganetnary as his 

WR8 iHiin unio liim, and the linppy fiitlier presenl«d ft Tdse lo Ihe temple. Cf. Jcnfen in Silirnilti's A". B III, pnrt I, 
p. 25, II (wliere Jensen and Amlaud, Iiowcver, niinrad llie ntime of Uie dnnor. As (lie sepaialing lines tleaily prove, 
llie nsme is not Vr-EidU but Ir-EjiUlgaUdndv'). No. 113 lends: 1. Biia'^mii-lit-Ta 2. Im na-badabi S. sxng 
(AmlHUd et MfieliiDenu, Tiilltav, No. IS*) '**"»*'■ A n- (I'i 4. gantilla-tku 5. L'r-Simvg (Aniiaiid cl Meeliineiiu, I, c, No. 
Ill) -g/i (,''i^!>irSin.vga = Eii]) ». tlvbiar ada l.e<l<v9>rlin-bl-lca-se 8, ffi-ft (o*Au 0. namM V). ama dvg(,tie!)-ai-»liii 
11. tiam-ti 12. dam-dvviv-r,a-thu IS. a tnu-jio-thvd, "To Ninlil UMinaliadabi, piiest ol Inlil, (or sbuntlance of lile, 
snd Ur-Siuiiiga ('servant of En'), ecribp of tbe adaof tlic tfuiple of Inlil (ado e identical willi Ibe (requenHille of 
tliu lattr cimirBCl liletnltire alu liti!), for abundance ol life presented it for the life ol Iiis (distributive =:lbeir !) good 
and fiiitliful molbir, and iorlbelifeol liia (ibtit) wife and cbild." Apparently twobretbeis wliobeld two different 
i:osiliona iu ilie leniple of T&l prefeiitid trgetlier this beautiful ■vase for tlieir niotlier, wives ond cliildren. Cf. 
also Ko. 106: 1. 'ii^3frMnd[iv-\dvg-ga 3. Aw.(«-r,u (rf. Ivgalef-Jiv, No. 114, 6) 8. ga-mia-shv. 4. a-in.u- 
nai-nhubl. "ToBa'u A'in«Miu(forfn-nwT( =na;Qru.') piesentcd it for abundance of lile." My constant translilciatlcm 
of Ihe post position " ku" Vy thu needs a void ol explanation. I believe witb Jensen, that no Sumenaa postposilion 
ku exists, and iliiil tlie old Babylonian sign ol tliis posiposition transliterated by hi Is ratlier idenliral with the charac- 
ter in Part I, PI. 1, 13; PI, 2, 13, wliicli I identifiid as «Au {'■ '^■. PP- 13 f.)- 

'Cf. Noa. 91 and 93, wbich Fupplement each olber: 1, [0"ip*'-A]n-h7-fo 2. En-il,ag »ag an-va 3. nig-ga EUh>'l- 
4. gulgliag 5. a-mv-na-ilivb, "To Inlii E. prteented the piopeny of Kisb, wieked of heart (reftning to Klslij." In 
connection with lliis tesl I call attention to Hie fuel tlial tbe void namrag " eiHiil," the etymology of which was ob- 
scure (cf. Pari I, p, 21) ia purely Sumerian, bein;; composed of nam+W-fag (V S. SO, 13c), corresponding lo Assyrian 
uTiaUatu ttholalu (cf. Delilzsch, dtsjr. Cram., gg 73, 133), a synonym ol ghallatu " spoil." 

'Several vase fragments mention Ibis event, bul the whole IriEcriplii n cannot j et be restored from Ihein. Nos. 
103-1- 110 belong to tlie same viisc. Nop. 104 and 105, wbich contain portions of the same inscription and supplement 
part, of the test, belong to two other vaEcs. The fragment of a fourth vase, No. 102, contains pail of the same inpcription. 
TorC. B. M. fi2ST, whieb has rimnanls of I. 1-4 of No. 102, agrtes in thicknefs, nialeiial and characters of writing 
intiiely with Nos. 103 -|- 110 and belonged duubtleES to Mie same va^e. No. 105 bad a brieler inscription than tbe rest. 
Of the lifljier infciiption the hi ginning Is wanting, tbe flit t pt(ter\ed poilii.n, No, 1(3, is to be supplement td by No. 
104, to he ronllnucd by Ko. 102. 2, and (altera bnak of scveiallintO tobo doted wiib No. 110. I restore the in- 
scription as f..)loW8: .1. {D"'ff''En-HUa 2. [IvgoUvt-I.VT-ia 3. Kane of the king 4. [m i'iVn-ff!] 5. (No. 103 begins) 
[Ivjgal. ... 6. *(»irf'nffi>[in-W-fO 8- tna-na-m-y-an-a (ef. No. 86, 1-5) 1. JiishM 8. mvyvl 0. En-ne-Vgvn (Biiln- 
now, J.itt 88f.2, cf. Jensen in Z. A. I, p. 511.) 10. Ivgal E'fU< 11. mv-dvr 13. Ivgal erim gi^BK^^i-ka-ge 13. Ivyal 
KUUi-s^ 14. vru-na ga (wrillen pbonetieally =imn, Biiinnow, List 4039, for cf. Ko. 113, 4, whli 8 and Ko. 113, 4) 

yiii 15. fig-gn 10 ill 17-18 (or more) wanting 19. mu-nf-gi 20. alana-U (observe Ihe peculii.r sign for bi in 

Nos. 103 and 110!), 21. atag-xaginabi S2. gMmiggaU 23. ^i''ijl'E7i-Hlla 24. [/fjn ii(M-*ft« 25. amv-na-thvb fTo 
Inlit, lord ol lands, N. N.. lord ol Shumer (king ol Erech)]— when he hud looked Invorably upon him t,t=tia»hii alia 
ei.i, Biunnow, Liti 10545), be inleetcd Ki^h, lie cast d^wn (or boniidt ef. Jensen in Scliiader's if. B. Ill, parti, 
p. 48) Enne-Ugun. king of Kijli ; the king of Ibe hordes of ffiWBAN*-'. king of Kisli— bis city teeming with ma- 
ligDity, the property .... he burned, .... bo Itrought back, and his statue, his tbinlng silver, tbe utensils (^u=^ 
aim. 11 S. 23, Oe.f.). Iii& property, he presented unto Inlil ol Nippur." -Tbe reading of the name of the king of lihU 
iso( course only provisional. He waa apparently a Semite. 
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ClUEFLY FKOM NIPPUB. 51 

predecessor. It is highly interesting to learn from the votive inscription with which 
the Babylonian ruler accompanied his gift (No. 102), that the king of Kish apparently 
had connections with the city of "'''BAN". For he is styled " king of the hosts of 
'""''BAX*', king of Kish." In other words, we find the two mentioned cities in exactly 
the same close association as tliey appear on Edingirana^in's famous stele of vultures. 
It is therefore evident that the king of Kisli was not only an ally of ""''BAN", but as 
commander of an army of this country, was in all probability himself a native of 
"'"'BAN". In other words, I infer from this and other passages, that Kish (which I 
believe formed originally part of Kengi) at this early time was already under the 
control of a foreign people, which came from the North, appea.-ed at the threshold of 
the ancient Sumerian kingdom of Kengi, and was constantly pushing southward. 
Ivish formed the basis of its military operations, and at this time was, In fact, th3 ex:- 
treme outpost of the advancing hordes of ''^''B.VN*', serving as a bordei" fortification 
against Kengi. The success of the Babylonian monarch who defeated Enne-Ugiin, 
cannot have lasted very long. For another king of Kish, LTr-Shulpauddu,^ presented 
several inscribo^d vases "to Inlil, lord of lands, and to Ninlil, mistress of heaven and 
earth, consort of Inlil" (No. 93), and was therefore in the possession of Nippur. He 
must have dealt a fatal blow to the kingdom of Kengi, for besides his usual title lugal 
K\8h he assumed another, which unfortunately is broken away,' To judge from the 
analogy of other inscriptions of this period, I have no doubt it contained the acquired 
land or province of which Kish had now become the capital,' scarcely, however, Kengi 
itself How long he ruled, how far his kingdom extended, and whether he was able to 
hold his conquests, we do not know. So much is e3rt:iin, the great centre in the 
Noi-th which controlled the movements of its warriors in the South, continued to send, 
out its marauding expeditions against Babylonia. And even if a temporary reaction 
occasionally should have set in, the weakened South could not withstand the youthful 
sti'cngth and valor of its northern enemies for any length of time. At last "'"''BAN'' 
was prepared to deal the final blow to the ancient kingdom of Kengi, however little 
of it there may have been left. The son of " Ukush, patesi of "*'''BAN'V was this 
time himself the chief commander of the approaching army. Erech opened its doors, 
and the rest of Babylonia down to the Persian gulf fell an easy prey to the conquer- 
ing hero. A hero indeed, Lugalzaggisi was, if we can trust his own long inscription 

' "Servant of Sliutpaiiildii." The same aiime occurs occasionally iu tLe early conlracls of Nippur and Tello. Cf.' 
Sclieil iQ lUcfMil XVII. p. 41. 

'Traces of lugala.ta cluarly visiblu in 1. 8, 

'No. 87, col. 1,5. 

'/ «., "The king is flIleJ with uucliangeable power," Cf. Nimrod Ep., 12, 39; OUgameah gitmala emUka. Tlia 
name is possibly lo be read Semitic. ■ 
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62 OLD BABYLONIAN INSCKU'TIONS 

of 132 lines,' carved over 100 times on as many large vasea, which he presented to the 
old national sanctuary of the country in Nippur. 

The titles themselves with which he opens his dedication arc a reflex of the great 
achievements he could boast of: Col. T, 3. " Lngalzaggisi, 4. king of Erech, 5. king 
of the world, 6. priest of Ana, 7. hero 3. of I^iduba, 9. son of Ukush, 10. patesi of 
'"''BAN*', 11. hero 12. of Nidaba, 13-14. he who was favorably looked upon by the 
faithful eye of Lugalkurkura (i. e., Inlil), 15. great patesi 16. of Inlil, 17. unto whom 
intelligence was given 18. by Enki^ (= Ea), 19. he who was called (chosen) 20. by 
Utu, 21. sublime minister^ 23. of Enzn (= Ijin), 23. he who was invested with power 
24. by Utu,* 25. fosterer of Xinna. 26. a son begotten 27. by !Nidaba, 28. he who was 
nourished with the milk of life 29. of Nin-harsag,'^ 30. servant of Umu, priestess of 
Erech, 31. a slave braught up 32. by Nin-a-gid-ga^-du, 33. misti-ess of Erech, 34, the 
great aharaJcku of the gods." ^ He was one of the greatest monarchs of the ancient 

'It UUielongt'St coinpkle inscription of llLef'Jimli ami fifili pre Clirisliiin millenniiuiis bo farobtuliied from Baby- 
lOQiii, fiDdasaliiblorical document of iliis iiiicitnt ptiioil il is of fundamentnl importance. The text puMislied on Pis. 
38-13, No, 87, wagreslortd bymyself from 88 tragnieulsuf 64 different vases under the most trjing circumstances. The 
work tras just as much a malhemnlieul lask as it was a palseograpliiCiil and pliiloliigical problem. On the basis of 
palteograpliical evidence I selecled c. 150 pieces out of a beap of c. GOO fragmenls and panicles. Then I succeeded iu 
placing Ihe five fragmenls on PI. XIX, No. 49, logelber. By doing this 1 obtained the beginnings and ends of eacb 
column. I noticed that Ihe lines of cacb of Ilie flrst two columns must be iduntlcal, as Ibe separating lines run from 
Ihe first to Ibe last column. The difiVrcnce of Ibe numbers of lines between Ibe second and third lines I could easily 
determine by a simple calculation. It was more difficult lo find out the exact number of lines of which Ibc flrst and 
Becimd columns originally consisted. By culcalaling Ihe original circumference, and making n number of logical 
-comhinalione, I arrivtd at the conclusion, which finally proved to be correct, that each of the first two columns had 
forly-tix and Ihe third only forlj lines. Then followed the ledious work of ai ranging the lillle Iragments and deter- 
mining fheir exact position, altliough often enough not more than a few traces of thu original charactera were left to 
guide Die. I had Ibe complete translation prepared for this volume, but I am obliged to wiilniruw it from want of 
?pace. In ihe previous and following pages nearly two-thirds of ibe whole inscriplion have been treated, according lo 
Ihe paflsagoa needed. A complete coherent transliteration and translation will be found in another place very soon. 
Since the resloralion of my text, Ilaynes has found many duplicates, which in every case confirmed the correctness of 
my arrangc-nient. Col. Ilf, 25f. can now be restond completely. 

'Of, Jensen in SchraJer's Jr. B. Ill, Part 1. The titles of Lugalzaggisi are not unsimilar lo those of kings ;ind 
patesis of Tel In. 

'Cf. above, p. 41, note fl, 

'One eipecis rather llie ideogram for ghakkanaklCii (Biiinnow, List 919")). Ife ("power ") + SiJi/t ("man") 
apparently is ils synonym: Cf. eaggiih, I B . 2, No, 5, 1 (and 2), 3 ; the present woik. Part I, No. 81, 7. 

'Liteially "ate" i/iMly) or "was filled with" {»hu2niihu). 

'The variant is a peculiar form of ga (.nM — iyi). cf. col. Ill, 31, 33 and viirianls. 

'No. 87, col, I. 1. Diiiiri'En-lil 3. lugal k-ir kiir-ra B, Lugal-zag-giU 4. Ivgal UnugHiga 5. lugal kalam-ma Q. »hih 
Anr.al. gain mag 8. •^mi'Nidiiba 0. dumu V-kush 10. [pa-t^e-ei 9l»>'BAN''-i 11. gnla fniiy lZ.<li^i'Xidiiba-ka'l3.igiti 
bar-ra 14. divgh-lvpallLur kar ra 15, pa te n gal 16. di-ngirEn-lil 17. gish-PI-SHU-tum-ma IS. dingUHN.Kl 10. mti-paa- 
da 20 iHaai'-'Jtu 31. luy mag 3i. <liog"-Kn zu 23, ve-giJi 34. dinglrUlu 25. u-(t 'ii»9lrMnna 36. dumu lu-da 27. dO'CirM-daba 
28. ga li kaa 29. dingirJVi„.h„r gag -iO. galudl«sirlTv,uta7iga Vhvgti.ga 81. tag tyi-a 33. dingirMn-agid ia-^u 33. nin 
t'livgti ga-ka 34. iti (T) mug 35. dingir-ii-ru-ni. 
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CHIEFLT FROM NIPPUB. 53 

East, and yet his very name had been forgotten by later generations. He lived long 
before Saigon I founded his famous empire, and he called a kingdom his own which 
in no way was inferior to that of his well-known successor, extending from the Persian 
Gulf to the shores of the Mediterranean. I quote the king's own poetical language: 
""When Iniil, lord of the lands, invested Lugalzaggisi with the kingdom of the 
world and granted him success before the world, when he filled the lands with his 
renown (power) (and) subdued (the country) from the rise of the sun to the setting 
of the sun — at that time he straightened his path from the lower sea of the Tigris and 
Euphrates to the upper sea and granted him the dominion of everything (?) from the 
rise of the sun to the setting of the sun and caused the countries to rest (dwell) in 
peace." ^ It becomes evident from this passage, in which Lugalzaggisi declares him- 
self to have been invested with the kingdom of the world by Inlil of Nippur, "lord 
of the lands," that only Nippur can have been the ancient seat of the sharrut kibrat 
aria'im, which manifestly is but the later Semitic rendering of the ancient Sumeiian 
nam-lugnl lalama. I have examined all the passages in the fresh light of this text 
and find that Kippur fnlfills by far better the required conditions than Kutha or any 
other city which has been proposed in Northern Babylonia. But, be it remembered, to 
the early kings of Babylonia this title meant more than a mere possession of the city 
whose god clairatd the right of granting tha sJimrat l:ibrai arbaHm. Down to the 
time of Hammurabi only those laid claim to this significant title who really owned 
territory far beyond the north and south of Babylonia, who, in the Babylonian sense 
of the woi'd, had conquered a quasi woildwide dominion, defined by the fonr natural 
boundaries (Part I, p. 25). The later Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions are of 
value for the determination of the meaning of this title at their own lime, but they 
have little importance for the question as to its origin and earliest localization, if the 
title must he localized at all hazards. 

According to the manner of usuipers,^ Lugalzaggisi retained Erech, the old 
metropolis of the country, as his own new capital of this fii-st great Oiiental state, of 
which Kengi became now the chief province. Babylonia, as a whole,* had no fault 

1 Uul. T, 30. Ud dingirEn-ia 37. lugnl k'lr-hur-ra 38. LugoVzag-ui-u 39. nam-lugal 40. kalam-ma 41. ma na-mm matt 
43. igika1am-ma-gei3. aitnanadi-a 44. knr-kur(,a)ne na 4(. ma-ni-ng gaa 46. l/ta e(i)(a. Cul, II, 1, L'lu «!«(«)- 
gliU 3. gu n.aria-gar-ra-a 3. u-la-ba 4. aab ba 5. iig-ta ta 8. Idigitii 7. Buj-anunM( wilboiit (luterin.)-6i(^ "and") 8. o- 

ab-ha 9. iginim ma-nhiiK), ji'ra-W 11. ai-m-na-di 12. i'tu e(_it}-la 13. Uta »hu(a)-shu 14. [d'MfA'J'i-^tY li 15 nin 

10 DiU-ni dug 17. kur kuT(/i) ti snl It 18. mu-da-na. 

^ Of Duiigi we know too liiile to c;ill liim an cxcpptioo. Of Ihe kings of tlio second dyiiiisly of Ur, wh'i assumed 
tlie proud lltle, we know now from Pis. 65 and 53 (cf. above, p. Hi and note 4) tUai they li:id made conquests as fur 
as Syria and Elam. 

' Wt-ll Slated by Winckler, AHiirienlaUi(he Fortehungen III, p. 234. 

*Cf. col. II, 18. kalamn.a 30. a.t/ulla mu-da-ga (=: shaKanu) 31. bar-bar Kicn-gi 33. pa-te-ii kar kurra, elc, etc. 
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64 OLD BABTLONIAW INSCRIPTIONS 

to find wUh this new and powerful r%ime. The Sumorian civilization was directed 
into new channels and prevented from stagnation; the ancient cults between the lower 
Tioris and Euphrates began to revive and its temples to shine in new splendor. Erech, 
TJr,^ Larsa ^ and Nippnr ^ received equal attention from their devoted patesi. But first 
of all, ^"'BAN'^ itself, the native city of the great conqueror, was raised by his energy 
and glory to a position of unheai-d-of influence and political power. Lugalzaggisi 
stands out from the dawn of Babylonian histoiy as a giant who deserves our full 
admiration for the work he accomplished. He did not appear unexpectedly on the 
scene of his activity. Wo had been prepared for the collapse of the ancient monarchy 
on the Persian Gulf, with its long but unknown history, by the preceding invasions 
and victories of thc-Northern hoides to which he belonged. And yet when suddenly 
this great empire of Lugalzaggisi stands before our eyes as a fait accompli, we can 
scarcely conceive, whence it came and how it arose. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Lngalzaggisi's achievements in Babylonia 
represent the first signal saecess of the invading Semites from the North. On the 
previous pages we have seen how these hordes were pushing gradually southward. 
After for a number of years they had concentrated their attacks upon the border forti- 
fications of Northei-n Babylonia and had established a military station and kingdom in 
Eish, it was but a question of time when the whole country in the South had to suc- 
enmb to their power. The oldest written monuments of Babylonia do not designate 
these enemies by any single definite name: they are the hoi'des of the city of ^"''B AN*' 
and Kish combined, apparently bnt two centres of the same powerful people which 
was roaming over the fertile steppes of Mesopotamia, and whose chief stronghold 
doubtless was '"'^^BAN*'. What ancient city, tlien, is this ""''BAN''? That we have 
not to place it "in Susian territory," as Maspero' is tempted to do, is beyond question. 
The ideogram for lugal on an inscribed object of Tello and presented by a king of 
"'^'BAN'' (De Sarzec, /. c, PI. 5, No. 3), jwints with necessity to the north for the 
location of our city. As this peculiar form of the character for lugal so far has only 
been found in snch cuneiform inscriptions as contain Semitic words written phoneti- 
cally, or in other tests which are written idcographically, but, on the basis of strong 
ai'guments^ must be read as Semitic, we are forced to the conclusion that this charac- 

'Col. II, 30-33. Untn^' -n.a gudd-gim nag ana-ihu mu-um gnr, "Ur liken sleer lie raised lo Ihe top of beavuo." 

'Col. ir, 3:i-37. iariimH ur king dingiruta-ge o-n(-^ul(o mu-daga. Fur?"*BAN*i cf. iliid<m. 38-12. 

'As beconii'S evident from liie tilles and from the extiaiirdinary nuinLer of vases prusc'iileJ to Inlil. 

' Tlie Faanof CkilUatioji. p. 808. Cf also Heuz<'y hi De Satzi'C, I e.. p. 183. 

' Cf. for tbe |>ri!8«iit above, p. ^8, note t. Mure on llils subject and on " Ibc Semitic iufluonco in early cunolfunn 
wiiiiiig in general in anotber place. My above statement is llie result of a omplule find c-xliaiisti70 examiauliun of 
all the published cuneiform material in whkh the pccnllui form of liignl occurs. 
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CdlEFLT FROM NIPPUR. 55 

ter. while doubtless derived from the well-known Sumerian form, was invented and 
employed by a Semitic nation. Furthermore, I call attention to the important fact 
that Lngalzaggisi, who was surely a Semite,^ shows his nationality in various ways, 
such as the use of certain phrases, which look very suspicious in an ancient Sumerian 
inscription,^ and especially in his use of the ideogram da-ur, doubtless of Semitic 
origin (-- d(fr«), for "eternal."^ There is only one ancient place in Northern Meso- 
potamia wliich could have been rendered as "the city of the bow" ideographically by 
the Sumerians, namely Harran, with which i^'BAN'^ is doubtless identical. For 
aceording to Arabic writers, especially -4/6ir(?«i (ed. Sachau, p. 204),^ the ground-plot 
of Ilarraii resembled that of the moon (/. e., the crescent or half-moon), and Sachau, 
who gave ns the first accurate sketch of this city, finds it very natural that " Arabic 
writeis could conceive the idea of comparing it with the fonn of the half-moon."^ 
Excellent, however, as this Arabic description is, and valuable as it proves for our final 
location of ^^BAN% the ancient Babylonian ideographic rendering as *' city of the 
bow " was a more faithful dceeription of the peculiar way in which Harran was buiit 
than any otlier, as everybody can easily convince himself by throwing a glance upon 
Saeliau's plan in his Jieise in Syrien and Mesopotamien. This correct solution of a 
vexed problem becomes of fundamental importance for our whole conception of ihe 
history of the ancient East. First of all, I have furnished a better basis for AVinckler's 
iugenious Ihcoi'y of the original seat of the .^/larrut Jcisliskati. All that could be gath- 
ered from later histoi'ical sources, beginning with the end of the second millennium 
before Christ, Winckler brought together to fornuilate a view which never found much 
favor with Assyriologists and historians." I opposed it myself on ihe ground that his 
reasons proved nothing for the ancient time, because Harran was never mentioned in 
a text before the period just stated, and that in view of the total absence of a single 

' If he did not wUiiil a Sumerian name wlien ascending llie throne of Kengi and of ilie " kingdom of tlie world," 
wliicli ia very priibable, ilie nHoie of ilie kiDg must be read Homelliiiig like Sh-irrit-mali emu'ci-hem (emfltu la maEC. 
and leni. in llic siiigrdai). But llic nume caiinitt be regurJel hs lliu prololype of Surgon I (= SliarTu-keau), becanae, 
aside froni oilier rnisonii, lliis kind cirablirevmlinn of a fuller uiimeis witliout parallel In tlio history of Aasjrian proper 
names. Tliey me abbreviiited at ilie bL'gir\nlng or end, but not in lliu middle. Cnssile numes, etc., are foreign natiiea. 

'Cf., e.g., "from Ihe lower sea of llie Tigris and Eupliralcs ti> Ibe uppiirsua," "frDm the rising of the sun to tUe 
ectling of the tun " and olliers, wliich remind us forcibly of Ibe pbrtiscology of Ibe latest Assyrian monarch^. 

■' Col. HI, 36. da-ur yimt, " be may pronounce (speak) furcver !'' 

• Cf. also McK, GeseJiichte dir SladC Ilarraa in JIfesopolamien, p. 0. Tlie remark of the Arabic writer la therefore 
more than a " Ti'eppenwilr,," and is of great historical importance, ahowiug us that not only Ihe ancii;nt BubyloniaQS ■ 
but other peoples were struck by Ibe remarkable form lu wliich Hanan nas built. 

*Sacbuu, Jidse in t^yiien and ileivpotamien, p. 233. 

' Cr. especially Winckler, Altorientdieche Fonelmi'gen. I, pp. 75if ; III, pp. 201 ff. 

'Part I, pp. 23 f. I was supported in this, e. g., by Jensen in Z. A. V[I[, pp. 328 ff. 
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reference to this city in our whole ancient literature previous to 1500 B. C, we could 
not speak of it as the seat of a kingdom until we first proved that the city really ex- 
isted. Fiom the fact that (1) Kish and Kisli (shata) did not only sound alike but 
were even used interchangeably in the inscriptions,^ (2) that man}' other ancient 
Babylonian cities (cf Shirpurla)^ are frequently written without a determinativL', (3) 
that the city of Kish played a very important rQle in the inscriptions of Edingirana- 
gin,^ (4) that all the ancient empires arose from city kingdoms, and from several other 
considerations,* I inferred that tikar KISII meant originally " king of Kish," a com- 
bination which Winckler himself regarded "naheliegend. ""' But notwithstanding 
the great importance which must be attached to the kingdom of Kish in connection 
with the final overthrow of the ancient empire of Kerigt\ Kish was not the principal 
leader in this whole conquest, but was controlled by a greater power in the North, 
IJarran, as I have shown above. Having therefore demonstrated the existence of the 
city of Harran at the threshold of the fifth and fourth pre-Christian millenniums, which 
Winckler failed to do, although Edingii'anagin's inscriptions, which necess.irily formed 
the starting point of my operations, had been at his disposal for some time, and hav- 
ing furthermore indicated the powerful position which llarran must have occupied as 
the great Semitic centre of the ancient Orient, I am now prepared to accept AVinckler's 
theory of the original seat of the sharfui klshshati without rcsei've. I regard the title 
as the Assyrian equivalent of the Siinierian nam-lugal kalama. In view of the lead- 
ing part that Harran had taken in the establishment of the first "kingdom of the 
world " under Lugalzaggisi, llarrdn became the seat of the Semitic skari-ut MshsJiati 
just as Kippur was the centre of the Sunierlan nam-lvgal Jcaloma. "When afler many 
vicissitudes under Sai'gon I and Naram-Sin finally the northern half of ancient 
Kengi, including 2sippur, was definitely occupied by a Semitic population, which 
spoki! and wrote its own language, the old Siimerian title nam-lagal kcilama, which 
cairied the same meaning for the inhabitants of Babylonia as sharrdt kislislmti did for 

'Cf. Winckler, I.e., pp, 144 f. 

" Id Ibe inscriplioBB of Uc-NinS wrilten ^¥[tllout Id. 

'Nut only in his Btele of vullures.but also in llie inacnpti.m unearllicd in London (Pcoc. 80c. Dibl. Arch., Nov., 
1890). lloinmel was of tlie opinion iUie IdmlUat <fer alteslea babyionUehen uad dgyptisehea Obllergenealogie. p. 
212), IliHt iLe passage in lliu luller Uxl escaped my ailenlion. I simply had no use for it : (I) lugal Kish an ki U soine- 
Uiing enlirdy diderent from lugal aa-ubd'i tab-tab ba or higal KI8U; for if it was possible to Siiy so in Siiineriiin, it 
could only menn "king of llie whole heaven and earth," wliieh Ihe king of course did not wiinl to say. (J) The text 
doi's not Oder this at all, but tiiust be translated lagal h'U!iii -bi.r'a-dib-bi. "aucl the king of Kiih," in other words fitia 
copula = "uDd," connecting A't-A*' with what stood before. Cf. in the present work, PI. 8T, col. II, 7 ("and " the 
Eupb rates), 

'Cf, Parti, pp. 23f. 

* AlU}Tientaluc/ie FunchunQcn \\. p, 115, note \. 
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the Semites of N'orthern Mesopotamia, disappeared and was translated into the Sem- 
itic sharrut kibrat arbaHm. The later Sumerian nam-lugal ""ub-da-tab-tq.b-ba is 
nothing but a tianslation fi-om the Semitic title back into the sacred Sumerian lan- 
guage by Semitic scribes of the third millennium B. C. 

Ntrt; long after Lugalzaggisi's death a reaction seems to have set in. Sugir gen- 
erally transliterated as Grirsu, which Urukagina or one of his predecessors raised from 
the obscurity of a provincial town to the leading position in the new kingdom of Shir- 
purla, must be regarded as the centre of a national Sumerian movement against the 
Semitic invaders. "The lord of Sugir," INin-8ugir, became the principal god, and 
his emblem -the lion-headed eagle with outspread wings, occasionally appearing in 
connection with two lions, which are victoriously clutched in its powerful talons^ — ba- 
came the coat-of-arms of the city and charactei'izes best the spirit of independence 
which was fostered in its sanctuary. Urukagina's successors, especially Ur-Kina, 
devoted their time to building temples and fortifying the city of Shirpurla and, as 
faithful patesis, impressed the power and glory of their warlike deity upon their sub- 
jects. The cult of Nin-Sugir cannot be separated from the national uprising which 
started from his sanctuary. Edingiranagin at last felt strong enough to shako off the 
obnoxious yoke of the Semitic oppressors of Kish and Harrcin. The decisive battle 
which was fought must have been very bloody. The Sumerians won it, and they cel- 
ebrated their victory, which restored a temporary power and influence over the greater 
part of Kengi to them, in the famous stele of vultures set up by Edingiranagin. 
Erecb and Ur played a prominent part in this national war. The former retained its 
place as the capital of the iiam-ea (of Kengi), but Ur seems to have furnished the 
new dynasty, as I infer fi-om No. 8(j. 

Altbougli No. 8(5 of my published texts belongs doubtless to the same general 
period as No. 87, a detailed examination of its palgeograpbic peculiarities leads me to 
place it somewhat later, and to regard it as about contemporary with the inscriptions of 
the kiiigs of Shirpurla, especially with those of Edingiranagin, We learn from it the 
following:- "When Inlil, the loid of the lands, announced life unto Lugal-kigub- 
nidndn, when be added loixiship to kingdom, establishing Erecb as (the seat of) the 
lordship (the empire) and Ur as (the seat of) the kingdom, Lugal-kignb-nidudu pre- 
sented this for the great and joyful lot {which he received) unto Inlil, bis beloved 

' Cr. Heiizey's treatise Lti Armoinei Ohaldiennes. 

'Five different legemlg have been found of this ruler; (I) A brief legend of three lines (of. PI. 14), (3) one 
of seven or eight lines (cf. PI. XVII, Ni>. 39), (5) one of iiiooteen linea, (1) an even larger one of c. thirty lines, (5) 
No 83. Of the third class a frasmeut was excavated after the prepiralioo of my plates, which conlained the cloalng 
lincB 17-19. The precise connection between the upper and lower portions on PI. 37 caunot bo given at present. 
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lord for hie life.'" In Lugal-kigiib-nidudu'^ and his son (?) LugaUkieal-si* we have 
therefore the first representatives of the fiist dynasty of Ur. Ur-Gur and Dimgi, etc., 
who lived ahout 1000 years later, must hereafter be reckoned as members of the second 
dynasty of Ur.* The relation of this dynasty to Edingiranagin is shrouded in absohite 
mystery. It is not impossible that its members ruled before him and were Semites 
who overthrew the dynasty of Lugalzaggisi. 

How long the restored Sumerian influence lasted we do not know. Apparently 
the Semites were soon again in possession of the whole country. The old name 
Kengi continued to live as an ideogram in the titles of kings, but the name of Shumer, 
by which Southern Babylonia was known to the latei" Semitic populations, was derived 
from the city of Siigir or Sungir^ which was the centre of the national upi"ising of 
the South against the foreign invaders from Kish and n'i''''S^i- Sargon I finally 
restored what had been lost against Edingiranagin. In his person and work we see 
but a repetition of that which had happened under Lugalzaggisi centuries before. 
From the city of Agade,'^ which became the capital of the Sargonic empire, I derive 
Akkad, the name of Northern Babylonia. The names of Shumer and Akkad are 
therefore but the historical reflex of Ihe final struggle between the Sumerian and Sem- 
itic races, and they were derived from the two cities which took the leading part 
in it.' 

^'\. DligirEniil. 3. Ivgal kaT-kur(,ayge. 3. Lvgot-kigub-m-du-dura 4. nd <lt'>ffl''Eji-UI-H 5. gu-ii ma-nade a 
6. nam-en T. 7iatnltigal(,a)-da 8. mo-ran-da dit-fro -a 9. fnugW jn 10. nam-en 11. nm-ag-ge 12. UrumM-ma 13. nnni- 
ivgai \4. mv-ogge IS.L-agal-ki-gvbni'd'udvne l(i. nam gai-lvlla'da 17. dinpir^n- (ti Ivgiil kia[ga-ni 18. nam-ti- 
Ui-ni-*7iu 19. a-7>iv-na-»!.iib'i. Tbe use of da = s/iu, "unio, for," in this text ia interesting, cf. j. 7 and 1. 10. We 
meet the same use in No. Ill : 1. J>i''iiirjf in- din-dug ga 2. ama nin 3. dam 4. ff. . . . . 3 f. e. Lygal-shir-ge 3. f.e. 
nam-ti 1 f. e. dtim- dmav-naHa a-ma-ehvb. 

' •• Tlie king finislied ilie place " = ShaTru-mammu-miiokUl. 

'Or Lvgaltifdsal, *. e., "The king is llie builder of tbe terrace," Sharru iMpik-kiialli. From the close connec- 
tion in wliich Lvgalkigvbnidvdv. who left many (ragn.enl8 of vaecs in Nippur, Btuiids with Lvgalni-kieal on PI. 37, 
No. 86, 11 f. e,— 1, I am inclined to regard ibem as fuiher and son. Cf. also No. 89. 

' Cf. nilpreclit, Rttent Megearch in Bible Land*, p. 67. 

'Cf, Blyeady Amiaud in The Babylonian and Oriental Record I, pp. 130 ff. On tbe reading of ftipfr instead of GiT»u 
cf. also Homme), OachiehU, pp. 290, 293, 296, elc, and Jensen, in Sebrader's K. B. Ill, part 1, pp. 11 f (note). 

°Wilh Ueorge Smiih, Amiaud, Hommel and oibera {against LtLmann, WiamasAeAumwAin, p, 73). Iliat Agade 
can go over into Akkad philologically, I can prove from otiier eiamples. But even if tbis was not the case, the clear 
statement of George Smith (cf. Delilzscb, I^radiet, p. 198) sbould be sufficient. 1 cannot admit the possibility of a 
original mistake on the part of George Smitb. Master in rending cuneiform tablets as be was, be could not have made 
ablunder which would scarcely happen to a beginner in Assjriology. 

'That Akkad became finally identical wilb "Ihe Uiibylonian empire in its political totality and unity," was dem- 
onstrated by Lehraann, I. e., pp. 71 ff. 
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Tablk ok Contents 

And Description" op Objects. 
Part n, Plates 36-70 and XVI-XXX. 



Abbkeviations. 

angul., angular; be^inD., beginning; c, circa; ca., cast; C. B. M., Catalogue of the BubyloDiiin Museum, 
University of Pennaylvania (prepsreii by the editor); cf., confer; col., column(s); Coll.f Colleclion; d., diameter; 
l>yn.. Dynasty; E., EastCern); f,, following page; ff., following pages; f. e.,from (tlie) end; follow., following; 
fr. or ft^gm., frftgment<a), fragmentary; li., iielght: horizont., horizontal; 11>id., Ibidem; inscr., inscriplion; 
I. or IL, Iiae(s); m., meter; M. I. O., Musfie Imp6rial Ottoman; N., Norlh(erQ); Nippur I, II, III, efc, refers 
to the corresponding numbers on Plate XV; No., Number; Nos., Numbers; Obv., Obverse; omit., omitted; orlg., 
origina!(ly) ; p., page; pp., pages; perpend., perpendicular; Pho., Photograph ; PL, Plate; re. or reap., 
respectively; Recueil, Recueil de travaus relalifa k la philologle et a Tarchuologie figyptiennes etassyrieunea. edited 
by G. Maspero; restor., restored; XCev., Reverse; S., Bouth(ern); sq., squeeze; T., Temple of B@l; var., vari- 
ants; vol., volume; W., West(ern); Z., Ziqqurralu; Z. A., Zeltschrift fiir Assyriologie, edited by C. Bezold. 

Measurements are given in centimeters, length (lieight) X widlb X thickness. Whenever the object varies ia 
size, the largest measurement is given. 

The numbers printed on the left, right and lower margins of Plates 36-43 refer lo C. B. M. and denote the vase 
fragments used in restoring the cuneiform texts here publisliod. If more than one fragment is quoted, they are 
arranged according to their relative importance. On fragments placed In parentheses, as a rule less titan one or two 
complete cuneiform cliaracters are preserved. Fragments originally belonging to the same vase are connected by 
_|- or + X +, the former indicating that the breaks of fragments thus joined fit closely together, the latter that an 
unknown piece is wanting between them. 

I. Autograph ItePKooucTioNS. 

Plate. Text. Date. Description. 

86 80 Lugal-kigub-nidudu. Fragm. of a large vase in serpentine, 20.5 X 9.45 X 2-8, orig. d. c. 25.4. 

Sippur III, beneath the rooms of T. on the 8. E. side of Z., a 
little above Ur-Ninib's pavement in the same stratum as has pro- 
duced nearly all ttie fragments of the most ancient stone vases so 
far excavated in Nuffar (approximately therefore the same place 
as n. 1, No. 1). Inscr. 15 (orig. at least 30) li. C. B. M. 9825. 
Portions of these 15 li. preserved on the follow. 21 other fragm. 
of vases in calci1« stalagmite (from which the text had been 
restored before 9825 was found and examined): C. B. M. 9657 + 
9607 + 9609 (cf. PI. XVIII, Nos. 41-43), 9531 + 9643, 9608 + 9679 
+ 9i91 (belonging to tlie same vase as 9800, cf. PI. 37 and PI. 
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Plate. Tbxt, Date. Dhschiption. 

XVIir, No. 47), 8901, 9902, 9903, 9904 (cf. PI. 37), 9905, 9632 <be- 
longiDg to the same vase as 9635 + 9620 + 9627 + 9606, cf. Pi. 37), 
9G05 (cf. PI. XVIII, No. 44), 9599, 96.13, 9680, 9703, 10001 (ef. PI. 
XVIII, No. 48). Cf. also 9634 (ef. PI. 37 and PI. XVIII, No. 46). 

37 86 Lugal.kigub-iiidudu. The same inscr. continued. On the scale of fr. 9325 restored from 16 

fragtn. of vases in white calcite stalagmite. Nippur III, 
approximately same place as PI. 36. C. B. M. 10001 (cf. PI. 36 
and PI. XVIII, No. 48), 9900 (cf. PI. XVIII, No. 47, belonging 
to the same vase as 9608 + 9G79 + 9591, ef. PI. 36), 9904 (cf . PI. 
36), 9620 + 9627 + 9635 + 9606 (belonging to tlie same vase as 
9632, cf. PI. 36), 9601, 9630, 9631,9917 (red banded), 9039,9644. 
Cf. also 9634 (cf. PI. 36 and PI. XVIII, No. 46), 9607 (cf. PI. 36 
and PI. XVIII, No. 41), 9613 (cf. PI. XVIII, No. 40). 

38 87 Lugalzaggisi. Five fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite (glued together), 

16 X 13 X 1.9. Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. 36, 
No.86. Inscr. 3 col., 13 + 17 + 8 = 3811. C. B. M. 9914 + 9910 
+ 9915 + 9913 + 9320. Cf. PI. XIX, No. 49. On the basis of 
these Ave fragm. the complete text published on Plates 38-12 lias 
been restored by tlie aid of the follovf. S3 other fragm. belonging 
to 63 different vases: C. B. M. 8614, 8615, 9300, 9301, 9304, 9306, 
9307 + X +9608, 9308, 9309 +9924 + 9311 + 9316 + 0314 + 9916. 
9312 (cf. PI. XIX, No. 59), 9317, 9318 + 9645, 9583, 9584 + 9315, 
9587, 9595, 9698, 9601+9305, 9602,9611 + X + 9610 (cf. Pi. XIX, 
Nos. 50, 5l),9ei9, 9624, 9625, 9628 (cf. PI. XIX, No. 53), 9638, 
9642, 9646 + X + 9310, 9651 + 9011, 9654, 9656 + 9685 (cf . PI. XIX, 
No. 58), 9659 + 9660 + 9319, 9662 + 9665, 9663, 9660, 9667, 9670, 
9671, 9673,9674,9683 (cf. PI. XIX, No. 60), 9687 (cf. PI. XIX, 
No. 61), 9689, 9692 (ef. PI. XIX, No. 56), 9095 (cf. PI. XIX, No. 
57), 9696 + 9637 (cf. PI. XIX, No. 52), 9697 + x + 9927, 9698, 9700 
(cf. PI. XIX, No. 55), 9701, 9702, 9903, 9906, 9906, 9907, 9908, 9912 
+ 9663, 9921 + 9313,9922,9923,9925 (cf. PI. XIX, No. 51), 9926, 



Lugalzaggisi. 
Lugalzaggisi. 
Lugalzaggisi. 
Lugalzaggisi. 



The same, continued. 
The same, continued. 
Tlie same, continued. 
The same, continued. 



Lugal.liigub-[nidudu]. Fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, 2 7 x 10 X 2. Nippur 
III, approximately same place as Pi. 36, No. 86. Inscr. 3 col., 1 + 
3+2=61i. C.B.M.9900. 

Lugai-kisatsi. Two fragm. of a vase in white calcite, probably stalagmite (glued 

together), 4.85 x 4.9 x 2, Nippur III, approximately same place 
asPl.l,No.l. Inscr.4li. C. B. M. 9648 a and b. Cf.Pl.37, 
No. 86,Ii. 7-^f. e. 

En-sliag8ag(?)-aDna. Fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, 5.8 X 7.8 X 1.8. Nippur 
III, approximately same place as PI. 36, No. 86. Inscr. 5 11. C. 



En-shagsagCOa 



Two fragm. of a vase lu while calcite stalagmite (glued together), 4.8 
X 6.5 X 1.2, Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. 36, 
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Plate. Text. 



For tlie end 



102 Time of Ur-SbulpauddQ 



Dbscription. 
No. 86. Inscr. 3 (orig. 5) H. C. B. M. 996; 
of the Inscr. ef. PI. 43, Ko. 92. 
Fragm. of a vaae In white calcite stalagmite, 4.5 X X 16. Nippur 
III, approximately same place as PI. I, No. 1, Inscr. 3 (orig. 5) 
li. C. B. M. 9618. For tlie beginn. of the inscr. cf. PI. 43, 
No. 91. 
Two fiagm. of a vase in while calcite stalagmite (glued together), 
12.5 X 6x1- Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. l,No, 

I. Inscr. 8 li. C. B. M. 9616 + 9931 (the former excavated IK90, 
the latter 1893). Parts of )i. 2-7 written also on C. B. M. 9622. 

Votive tablet in impure bluish gray limestone, round hole in tlie 

centre, 2 groups of figures and an inscription incised ; 20.6 X 

19.3 X 2.6, d. of the hole 3.2. Nippur X, found out of place in 

the loose earth along the S. W. side of the Shatt-en-Nil, c. I m. 

below surface. Between tlie figures of the upper group 4 li. of 

inscr., beginning on the right, tlie last 2 li. separated by a line. 

Sn. Cf. PI. XVI, No. 37. 
Fragm. of a vase in brownish limestone with veins of white calcite, 

5.8 X 6.9 X 1. Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. 1, 

No. 1. Inscr. 4 (orig. probably 5) li. C. B. M. 9652. 
Two fragm. of an alabaster bowl (badly decomposed), 12.2 x 7.2 x 

l.l. J^ippur III, approximately same placeas PI. 1, No. 1. Iiiacr. 

10 li. C. B. M. 9621 + 9617. 
Fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, 5.1 x 3.3 x 1-4. Nippur 

III, approximately same place as PI. 36, No. 86. Inscr. 4 II. C. 

B. M. 9932. 
Two fragm. of a vaae in white calcite stalagmite (glued together), 

8.4 X 6.9 X 1- Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. 36, 

No. 86- Inscr, 7 li. C. B- M. 995S + 9699 (the former excavated 

1893, the latter 1890). 
Fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, 9-7 X 6.3 X 1.6. 

Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. 36, No. 86. Inscr. 

6 li., hegiun. of each li. wanting. O. B- M- 9953. 
Fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, 3.8 X 5.8 x 1-1. 

Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. 1, No. 1. Inscr. 2 

li. C. B. M. 9636. 
Fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, 4.2 x 4.5 x 0.5, 

Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. 1, No, 1. Inscr. 3 

II. O. B. M. 968fi. 

Fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, 8.5 X 9.6 X 2.7. 
Nippur Iir, approximately same place as PI. 1, No. 1. Inscr. 7 
li. C. B. M. 9614- Parts of li. 1-4 written also on C, B-M. 9297 
(dark brown sandstone), which apparently belongs to the same 
vase as Pi. 45, ?Jo. 103 and PI. 46, No. 110. 

Two fragm. of a vase in dark biown sandstone (glued together), 7-6 
X4.3X 1.3. Nippur III, approximately same place as Pi. 36, 
No.86. Inscr.Sli. C. B. M. 9951 + 9924. To the same vase be- 
longs PI. 46, No- 110. Text supplemented by the follow, two 
Noa. 
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Plate. Text, Date 

46 104 Same Period. 



45 105 Same Period. 



46 106 SiiEDe Period. 



45 107 A pateai (?) of Shirpurla, 



4S 108 A patesi of Kish. 



46 lot) A pates! of Kish. 



46 110 Time of Ui^Slmlpauddu. 



47 111 Time of Ur-Enlil. 



47 112 Time of Ur-Shulpauddu. 



47 113 AlitUelater. 



47 lU Same Period. 



115 Entemena. 



48 116 Entemena. 



49 117 Entemena. 



Debcriptioh. 
FnM?m. of a vase in dark brown tufa (decomposed igneous rock), 7.4 
X 7.3 X 1. Nippur 111, approximately same place as Pi. 33, No. 
86. Inscr. 7 li. U. B. M. 9951. Text supplemented by PI. 45, 
Nos. 103, 105 and PI. 46, No. 110. 
Fragm. of a vaae in dark brown tufa, 5.4 X 4.9 X 0.8. Nippur III, 
approximatelyaameplaceasPl.l,No.l. Inscr.Sli. O.B.M.S633. 
Ttixt supplemented by PI. 4.5, Nos. 103, 101 and PI. 46, No. 110. 
Two fragm. of a vase in bluish banded calclte stalagmite (glued 
together), 4.4 x 6.1 X 0.8. Nippur III, approximately same place 
as Pi. 1, No. 1. Inscr. 4 li. C. B. M. 9682 + 9629. 
Fragm. of a vase in grayish calcite stalagmite, 3.1 x 5 6 x 0.8. 
Nippur III, approximately same place as PI. 1, No. 1. Inscr. 2 
li. U. B. M. 9597. 

Fragm. of a vase in dark brown sandstone, 13.3 X 7.5 x 1.7. Nippur 
III, approximately same place as PL I, No. 1. Inscr. 41i. C. B. 
M. 0572. To the same vase belongs the follow. No. 

Two fragm. of the same vase <glued together), 13 x 14.5 x 1.7. 
Nippur III, approximately same place as previous No. Inscr. 4 
!i. C.B.M. 9571 4-9577. 

Three fragm. of a vase in dark brown sandstone (glued together), 
16,7 X II X 1.6. Nippur HI, approximately same place as PI. 1, 
No. 1. Inser. 9 11. U. B. M. 9574 + 9575 + 9579. To the same 
vase belongs PI. 45, No. 103. Text supplemented by PI. 45, Nos. 
104, 105. 

Two fri^m. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, orig. h. c. 14, d. at 
the bottom c. 16.5. Fragm. 9;ffl2; 9.5 x 8.9x1.9. Fragm. 9600: 
8.2x 11. 8X 1.9. JVijipur HI, approximately same place as PI. 36, 
No. 86. Inscr. (beginn. and end) 3 + 3 — 6 li. C. B M. 9302, 
9L00. 

Fragm. of a vase in bluish banded calcite stuJagmite, inside black- 
ened, 13.2 X 15.4 X 2.3, orig. d. 17.4. Nippur III, approximately 
same place as PI. 36, No. 86. Inscr. 6 X 4.5, 7 li. 0. B, M. 9329. 

Fragm. of a vase in brownish gray calcite stalagmite, 17.1 x 11x1.35, 
orig. d. at the centre 17,3. Nippur HI, approximately same 
place as Pi. 36, No. 66. Inscr. 10 X 3, 13 li. C. B. M. 9330. 

Fragm. of a vase in white calcite stalagmite, 6.8 X 6.5 X l.I. Nippur 
HI, approximately same place as PI. 1, No. 1, loser. 6 li. U, B. 
M. 9655. 

Two fragm. of a large vase in white calcite stalagmite, outside black- 
ened, 13.4 X 14.8 X 3. Nippur HI, approximately same place as 
Pl.l,No.l. Inser. 2 col., 8+6 = 14 11. C.B.M. 9463 + 9690 
(both excavated 1890). To the same vase belong the follow, two 
Nos. 

Fragm. of the same vase, 9.4 X 7.2 x 2.7, Nippur III, approximately 
same place as PI. 36, No. 8G. Inscr. 2 col., 4 + 3=7 li. C, B. U. 
9328 (excavated 1893). 

Two. fragm. of the same vase, 7.1 X 9.9 x 2.6. Nippur HI, approxi- 
mately same place aa previous No. Inscr. 2 col., 5 + 2 = 711. C 
B. M. 9919 + 9920 (both excavated 1893), 
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Plate. Text. Date. Dbbcriptiom. 

<8 118 Dyn. of Kish, Fragm. of a vase in coarae- grained diorite, 12 x 12.2 xl.6. Nippur 

m, approximately same place aa Pi. 36, No. 86. Inscr. 6 li. C. 

B. M. 9918. 
40 119 Sargon I. (?) Fragm. of a vaae in white calcite stalagmite, 4.8 X 8.4 X 1. Nippia- 

III, approximately same place as PI. 36, No. 86. Inscr. 4 (orig. 

6) II. C. B. M. 9331. 

50 120 NarSm-Sin. _ Fragm. of an laacribed bas-i-elief in basalt, 52.6 X 39.7 X 8.5. ZHar- 

hekir. Inscr. 19.1 X 18.4, 4col., 2 + 6 + 8 + 8 = 24 II. Ca. Orig. 
M. I. O., Constantinople. Of. PI. XXI[, No. 64 ; also Scheil in 
Eeeueil XV, pp. 62-64, Maapero, ibid., pp. 65f. and The Daum of 
Ctm'IizatiOH, pp. 601f., Hllprecbt, Becent BesearcA in Bible Lands, 
pp. 87-89. 

51 121 Ur.Gur. Door socket in a black dense trachytic rock, 41 x 25 X 18, Nippar 

m, 12i m. below surface, underneath the W. comer of the S. E. 
buttress of Z. Inscr. 19.7 x 7.5, 10 li, Sq. 
53 122 Ur-Gur. Gray soapatone tablet, Obv. flat, Hev. rounded, 12 2X7.7X1,7. 

JVippwr Ilf , approximately same place as PI, 36, No. 86, Inscr. 
5 li. (identical with that on Ills bricks). C. B. M. 9932. Of. I 
R, 1, No. 9. 

52 VM Dungi. Dark gray soapatone tablet, Obv, flat, Rev. rounded, 8.3 X 5.6 X 1.6. 

Mppur X, found out of place In the rubbish at the foot of a 
mound, c. 1 m. above the surface of the plain. Inscr. 6 (Obv.) 
+ 2(Rev,) = 8Ii. Sq. 

63 124 Dungi. Fragm. of a baked clay tablet, reddish brown with black spots, Obv. 

flat, Rev. rounded, 20.1 X 18.5 X 4.3. Tello. Obv., 6 col. (23 + 
80 + 35 + 22 + 22 + 25 =) 157 li, Orig. in M. I, O. , Constantino- 
pie (Coll. Rifat Bey, No. 212), copied there 1894, PI, J of orig. 

64 124 Dungi. Tlie same, Bev,, 6eol. (21 + 15+10 + 27 + 35+ 18=) 12611. Copied 

in Constantinople 1894. PI. f of orig, size. 
^'> 125 Ine-Sin, Tffo fragm. of a baked clay tablet, light brown (glued together), Obv. 

flat. Rev. rounded, 12.8X6.1 X 2.8. JfippurX. Inscr. 19 (Obv.) 
+ 22 (Rev.)=41 li, Orig. in M. I. O., Constantinople, copied 
there 1893. Cf. Hilprecht, Assyriaca, pp. 22f., Scheii, in Becueil 
XVir, pp. 3Tf. 

66 126 Bur-Sin II. Baked clay tablet, reddish brown, Obv. flat, Rev. rounded, 20.5 X 

19.9 X 3.8. Tello, Obv., 7 col, (pai'ls of col. I-lIf, VI, VII 
wanting, 32 + 19 + 32 + 31 + 31 + 30 + 21 =) 196 li. Orig. in M. 
1. O,, Constantinople (Coll. Rifat Bey, No. 256), copied there 1894. 
Pi, I of orig, size. 

67 126 Bur-Sin II. Tlie same. Rev,, 7 col. (part of col. I wanting, 30 + 23 + 21 +20 + 23 

+ 15 + 10=) 142 H. Copied in Constantinople 1894. PI. j of 
orig. size. 

68 127 Gimil (Kat)-Sin, Fragm. of a clay tablet, slightly baked, dark brown, Obv. flat, Bev. 

rounded, 7 X 6 X 2. Nippur X, Inscr. 9 (Obv.) + 4 (Rev.) = 13 
li, 0, B. M. 
58 128 Elm-Aku, Fragm. of a baked clay phallus, light brown, h. 11 3, lat^est circum- 

ference 11.7, Nippur X. Inacr. 17 li. Orig. in M. I. O., Con- 
stantinople, copied there 1893. 
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Plate. Text. Datk. Dkbcbiption. 

fi9 129 Ammizaduga. Two fragm. of a clay tablet, slightly baked, brown, 11.6 X 10,8 x 3.2. 

Nippur X. Obv,, 3 col. of inscr., middle col. Sumerian in Old 
Babylonian characters, first and third col. Semitic Babylonian in 
Neo- Babylonian script, Ilev, badly damaged, traces of second 
and third col. The tablet was written c, 600 B.U, Orig. in M. I. 
O., Constantinople. 

eo 130 Cassite Dyn. Pragm. of a slab in white marble with reddish veins, 2t.5 X 21 X S.T. 

Xippur III, approximately same place as Pi. 36, No. 86. Inacr. 
2 col., 6 + 5 = n li. Ca. CC. B. M. 9794). Oiig. in M. I. O., 
Constantinople. 

60 13L c. 2500 B.C. Brownliematite weight, ellipsoidal and symmetrical, com pkte, weight 

BS.S grams, length 7,a, d. 2.1. Nippur X (June, 1895). Inscr. 
l.Sx 1.8, 3 11. (I. X shiklu 2. dirt hur&si 3. dam-fcar= "10 
sliekels, gold stanclard of merchants;" according to thiBstaniiard 
] mana — 513gr.), Sq.,seDt from the ruins, 

60 132 Burraburiash. Seal cylinder in white chalcedony, length 3.4, d, 1.5. Babylonia, 

place unknown. A bearded slandiug figure in a long robe, one 
hand across the .breast, the other lifted. A border line at the 
top, Inscr. 9 li. Impression on gulta percha (in possession of 
the editor), Orig. in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Cf. Hilprecht, Assyriaca, p. 9,t, note, Ward, Seal Cylin- 
ders and other Oriental Seals (Handbook No. 12 of tlie Metropol. 
Mus), No. 391. 

60 133 Kurigalzu. Fragm. of a lapis lazuli disc, 3 2X3. Nippur X, found in the loose 

debris on tlie slope of a mound, and near to its summit (18»5). 
Inscr. 6 (Obv.) + 6 (Uev.) = 12 li. Pencil rubbing, sent from 
the ruins, 

61 134 lKu]rigalzu. Fragm, of an agate cameo, 3.95 X 

No, 15, Inscr. 3 li. Orig. i 

there 1893. 
61 135 KnrigalKu. Fragm. of an agate cameo, 2,8 X 1. JV^i'pjjur III, same plat 

No. 15. Inscr. 3 li. Oiig. in M. I. O., Constantinople, 

there 1893. 
Fragm. of an axe in imitjition of lapis lazuli, 6.75x4.25x1.5. 

Nippur III, same place as PI. 8, No. 15. Inscr. 7 li. Orig. in M. 

I. O., Constantinople, copied tlieie 1893. To the same axe belongs 

the follow. No. 
Fragm. of the san.e axe, 4.2 X 3,6 x 1-1. Nippar III, same place as 

PI. 8, No. 1,'). Inscr. 4 li. Orig. in M. I. O.. Constantinople, 

copied there 1893. 
[Kadashman]-Turgu. Lapis lazuli disc, 2,75 x 0.3. Nippur III, fame place as I'l. 8, No. 15, 

Inscr. ot 5 li. (1. [A-naY'-Nusku 2. be-Ti-sliH 3. IKadash-man']- 

Tur-gu 4. o-tna &a]-J [a-{i-sfc]M 5. i-[Ai]»s/0 erased in order to 

use the maleiial. Orig. in M. I. O., Constantinople, copied there 



J?!pp«r III, same place as PI. 8, 
M. 1, O., Constantinople, copied 



sPl.8, 
I, copied 



[NaaiJ-Maruttash. 



Nazi - Mar uttash. 



Agate cameo, hole bored parallel with the li., 2.4 x 1.65 X 0.8. Nip- 
pur III, same place as Pi. 8, No. 15. Inscr. DinsSr En-lil. Orig. 
in M. I. O., Constantinople, copied there 1893. 
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Pi.*TB. Text. 



Cassite Djn, 



Marduk-ahabik-zGrini. 



Mard uk.ab c- i rba . 



Description. 

Remnant of a lapis lazuli tablet the^ material of wblch had been used, 
2.1 X 2.2. Nippur III, same place as PI. 8, No. 15. Inscr. 3 li. 
Orig, in M. I. O., Constantinople, copied tliere 1893. 
I-apia lazuH disc, 1.2X0.15. JVippwi- III, same place as PI. 8, No. 15. 
Inscr. i>'''g"'Nin-Ul. Orig. in M. I. O., Constantinople, copied 
there 18S3. 
Lapis lazuli disc, 1 .2 X 0.15. Nippur III, same place as PI. 8, No. 15. 
Inscr. '>"^En.-lil. Orig. in M. I, O., Constantinople, copied 
there 1893. 
Fragra. of a light black stone tablet, 2.15 x %i X 0.5. Nippur III, 
same place as PI. 8, No. 15. Obv., meaning of characters un- 
known, Rev., animal rampant. Probably used as a charm. Orig. 
in M. I. O., CoDstautinople, copied there 1893. Cf. Loftus, 
Travels and Eesearches, p. 23Gf. 
Unbaked clay tablet, dark brown, Obv., nearly flat. Rev., rounded, 
6.15x4.75x1.8. NippwX. Plan of an estate. Orig. in M. I. 
O., Constantinople, copied there 1893. Cf, Scheil in Recueil 
XVI, pp. 36f. 
Fragm. of an unbaked clay tablet, dark brown, Obv. nearly flat, 
Rev, rounded, 3.8x6x2.35, Nippur X. Plan of an estate. 
C. B. M. 5135. 
Six fragm, of a slightly baked clay tablet, brown (glued together) 
Obv. flat, Rev. rounded, 16.5 x 10.5 x 3. Nippur X. Inscr., 
Obv,, 4 col., 39 + 40-1-43-1- 15= 137 li.. Rev. uninacribed. Orig. 
in M, I. O., Constantinople, copied there 1894. 
Baked clay tablet, dark brown, nearly flat on both sides, upper left 
corner wanting, 5.9 X S.2 x 1.6. Tell el-Hesy (Palestine), found 
by F. J. Bliss, at the N. E. quarter of City III, on May 14, 1892, 
Inscr. 11 (Obv.)-!-2 (lower edge) -|-11 CRev,) + l (upper edge) 
+ 1 (left edge) = 23 li., irregularly written. Orig. in M, I. O,, 
Constantinople, copied there 189S. Cf. PI, XXIV, Nos. 66, 67 ; 
also Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, pp. 52-60 ; Sayce, in Bliss's 
book, pp. 181-187, Scbeil in Becueil XV, pp. 137f,, Conder, Tke 
Tell Amarna Tablets, pp. 130-134 (worthless 1). 
Fragm. of a baked clay cylinder, barrel shaped, solid, light brown ; 
h. of fragm. 7.98, orig. d. at the top c. 5.3, at the centre c. 7.8. 
Place unknown. Inscr, 2 (orig, 4) col., 16 + 22-}- 1 (margin)=39 
li. Orig. in possession of Dr. Taleott Williams, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cf. PI. XXIV, No. 68 ; also Jastrow, Jr., in Z. A. IV, pp. 
301-325, VIII, pp. 214-219, Knudtzon, ibid., VI, pp. 163-165, Hil- 
precht, ibid., VIII, pp. 116-120, and Part I of the present work, 
p. 44, note 4, 
Boundary stone in grajish limestone, irregular, 48.5 x 2i,5 x 18. 
Babylonia, place unknown. Figures facing the right. Upper 
section ; Turtle (on the top of the stone) ; scorpion, crescent, disc 
of the sun, Venus (all in the first row below) ; 2 animal heads 
with long necks (cf. V R. 57, sect. 4, fig. 1), bird on a post, object 
similar to V R- 57, sect. 2, with an animal resting alongside (aim- 
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PuTE, Text. 



Marduk-ahe-irba, 
Marduk-ahe-irba. 
c. 1100 B.C. 



Nebuchadrezzar II. 



OLD BABYLONIAN INSOKIPTIONS 



Debcriptiom. 
ilar to V R. 57, feet. 3, flg. 1), same object witlioHt animal (all 
in the second row below) ; object similar to V E. 57, sect. 6, but 
without animal (below the 2 animal beads). Lower section : A 
seated figure, both hands lifted (cf. V li. 57, sect. 5, tig. 1), object 
similar to V R. 67, sect. 6, last object, but reversed, large snake. 
Inscr. 3 col., 22 + 23 + 11 = 56 li. Sq. Orig. in private posses- 
sion, Constantinople. Cf. Hilprecht, Assyriaca, p. 33, Scheil in 
Hecueil XVI, pp. 82f. PI. ^ of orig. size. 

Tlie Fame, continued. PI. Jf of orig. size. 

The same, continued. Pi. | of orig. size. 

Upper part of a black boundary stone, 33 X 38 X 20. Nippur. Inscr. 
2 col., 6 + 6 = 12 li. Ca. Orig. in the Rojal Museums, Berlin. 
Cf. ri. XXV, Mo. 69 ; also Yerzeichnisa der iin den Koniglichen 
ilvsf emu Berlin btfindlichcn) Vorderasiatisdien Allertumer und 
OipsahgHsse, p. 66, Ho. 213. 

Fragm. of a baked brick, yellowish, partly covered with bitumen, 
18.5 (fragm.) x 7.3 (fragm.) X 8 (orig.). Babylon. Inscr. (written 
on the edge) 15 x 6, 11 li. C. B. M. 14. 

Fragm. of a baked brick from Ibe outer course of a column, 22.2 
(fragm.) X 35 (orig.) x 9.2 (orig.). Abu Habba. Inscr. (writ- 
ten on the outer surface) 33.6 x 8, 3 col., 8 + 8 + 8^ 2i li. Sq. 
Orig. in M. I. O., Constantinople. 



II. Photograph (half-tone) Reproductions. 

Ur-Enlil. Votive tablet in impure bluish gray limestone, figures and inscrip- 

tion incised. Jfippur. Upper section: A naked (uncireum- 
cised) worshiper (Ur-Enlil) standing before a seated god and 
offering a libation. Same group reversed on the left. Between 
the figures 4 li. of inscr. Lower section : A goat and a sheep 
followed by two men, one carrying a vessel on bis head, the 
olher holding a stick in his right hand, Pho. taken from 
CE. FI.43, No. 94. 

Same Period. Two fragm. of a votive tablet in impure bluish gray limestone, 

round bole in the centre, figures Incised, 17.2 X 18.6 X 3, d. of 
the hole 1.7. Nippur III, found out of place, in the debris fill- 
ing one of the rooms of T. to the S. W. of Z., not far below 
surface. Upper section : A naked worshiper standing before a 
seated god and oiTering a libation. The god reversed on the 
left. Lower section ; A gazel walking by a bush (or nibbling 
Jit it P), a hunter abont to draw his bow at her. Orig. in M 
O., Constantinople. Pho. taken from a ca. (C. B. M. 4934). 

Lugal-kigub-nidudu. Unhewn block of white ealcite stalagmite, 29 X 21 X 19.5. Nip- 
pur III, c. 10 m. below surface under the rooms of T. on th< 
a. E, side of Z. Inscr. 10.3 x 6, 4 (orig, 8 V) |i. C. B. M 
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Plate. Test. Date. 

XVIII 40-18 Lugal-kjgub-nidudu- 



XIX 49-61 Lugalzaggiai. 



XXI 63 Sargon I. 



XXII 64 NarStn-Sin. 



XXIII 65 Ur-Ninib. 



XXIV 66, 67 c. 1400 B.C. 



XXIV 68 Miirduli^liabik-ii 



XXV 69 c. HOC B.C. 



XXV 70 Unknown. 



Description. 

Fragai. of vases in white calcite stalagmite, from which (tt^ether 
witli others) the text on Plates 36, 37 has been restored. Nip- 
pur. C. B. M. 6613, 9607 + 9657 + 9609, 9605, 9634, 9900, 960H, 
10001. Cf. Plates 36, 37, No. 86. 

Fragm. of vases in white calcite stalagmite, from which (together 
withothers) the text on Plates38-42 has been restored. Nippur. 
C. B.M. 9914 + 9910 + 9915 + 9913 + 9320,9611 + X + 96I0, 9696 
+ 9637, 9628, 9923, 9700, 9692, 9695, 9685, 9312, 9683, 9687. Cf. 
Plates 38-42, Ho. 87. 

White marble vase, an insciibed portion (containing parts of li. 8, 
9. 11-13 and the whole of li. 10) broken from its side. Nippur 
III, approximately same place as PI. 36, 37, No. 86. Inscr. 20.6 
X 5.6, 13 li. Orig. in M. I. 0., Constatitiiiople. Pho. taken 
from a ca. (C. B. M. 9793). Cf. PI. 4, No. 5 and PL III, No3. 
4-13. 

Fragm. of a brick of baked clay, yellowish, 23.5 (frE^m.) X 18 
(fragm.) X 8 (orig.). Nippur III, found out of place on the S. 
E. side of Z., approximately at the same depth as Pt. 36, No. 
86. Inscr. (written) 3 li. (orig. 2 col., 6 li,). The character 
Sliar repeated on the upper left comer of inscribed surface. 
Orig. in M. I. O., Constantinople. Cf. PI. 3, No. 3. 

Fragm. of an inscribed bas-relief in basalt. DiarheTdr. A god 
standing on the right, clad in a hairy garment, wearing a con- 
ical head-dress. Hair arranged in a net, long pointed beard, 
bracelets on both wrists, short staff (i*) in each hand. Part of 
hair, left upper arm and both legs wanting. Pho. taken from 
a ca. (C. B. M. 9479). Cf. PI. 50, No. 120. 

BrJek of baked clay, light brown, broken, 31 X 15 X 7. Nippur 
HI, e. 10 m. below surface underneath the S. E. buttress of Z. 
from a pavement constructed by Ur-Ninlb, Inscr. (written) 
22.4 X 10, 13 li., beginning at the bottom. Orig. In M. I. O., 
Constantinople. Cf. PI. 10, No. 18. 

Tablet of baked clay, Obv. and Rev. Tell el-Hesii (Palestine). 
Pho. taken from a ca. (in possession of the editor). Cf. PI. 64, 
No." 147. , 

Fragm, of a baked clay cylinder, barrel shaped, solid, light browh. 
Place unknown. Pho. taken from a ca. (C. B. M, 9553). Cf. 
PI. 64, No. 148. 

Upper part of a black boundary stone. Nippur. Upper section; 
Disc of the sun, crescent, Venus. Lower section : 2 col. of 
inscr. Pho. taken from a ca. (in possession of the editor). Cf . 
PI. 68, No. 150. 

Brown sandstone pebble (weighti*), oblong, flat on both ends, 
weight 1067 grams, 8.2 x 14.7 X 6. Nippur, on S. E. side of Z., 
•2i m. below surface. Meaning of characters inscribed on 
convex surface not certain, possibly "iof a mine +15" =^65 
shekels (equal to c. 1054 grams,' if referring to the Babylonian 
heavy silver mine [royal norm ^ 1116.1-1150.1 gt, according to 
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Plate Tkxt. 



XXVI 71 c. 350 B.C. 



OLD BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS CHIK.FLY PEOM NIPPUR. 

Dkbckiptiob. 

Lehmaim in Aden du huitiime congres internalional des orien- 
talists, 1889, Semitic section B, p. 206]). G. B. M. 10019. 

Bas-relief in baked clay, brown, upper corner and part of lower left 
corner wanting, 14,3 x 17 x 3.7. Mppur III, approximately 
same place as PI. XVI, No. 38. Man fighting a lion. Bearded 
man with a conical head-dress and mass of locks falling over 
Ills neck, clad In & short, tight, sleeveless, fringed coat, his left 
knee resting on the grounci. He Is thrusting hia sword into 
the flank of a lion, at the s^ime time In defense raising his left 
arm against the lion's head. The lion, liaving received a wound 
over his right foreleg, stands on his hind legs, clutching the 
sides of his enemy with his fore paws and hurying his teeth in 
the man's left shoulder. Part of man's left foot and of lion's 
tail and left hind leg wanting. On right side of plinth (0.6 
deep) traces of five Aramaic letters, left side broken off. Orig. 
la M.'.I, O., Constantinople. Fbo. taken from a ca. (C. B. M. 
9477). 

Terra-eotta vase with rope pattern, in upright position as found in 
trench, an Arab on each side; h, 63. 5, d. at the top S3. JViypur 
III, 5.49 m. below the E. foundation ot Ur-Gur's Z. 

Arch of baked brick, laid in clay mortar, h. 71, span 51, rise 33, 
Bricks convex on one side, flat on the other. Front of arch 
opened to let liglit pass tlirough. Nippur III, at the orifice of 
an open di-ain e. 7 m. below the E. corner of LTr-Gur's Z. 
View taken from inside the drain. 

N. W. facade of the first stage of Ur-Gur'a Z, A section ot the 
drain which surrounded Z. is seen at the bottom of the trench. 
Nippur III. 

General and distant view of the excavations at T., taken from an 
immense heap of excavated earth to the E. of Z. Nippur III, 



XXVII 73 At least 4(100 B.C. 



XXVIII 73 At least 4000 B.C. 



XXIX 74 Ur-Gur. 



XXX 75 1894 A.D. 
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ibid. (9903, 9902I. 



9657 i 9607 ■ 9609. 
*'. 9903.(9901. 9901. 



1. 4: 9609-1-9607, 9581, 9903, 
9633, (9902,9608). 



'5; 9609+9607,9581+9643. 
9632,(9902,9608,9903). 



1. 6; 9609+9607,9643,9608, 
(9905)- 



1.8: 9643.9608, 9605, ( 
9607). 



1. lO: 9643, 9679, 9605, 
(9633, 9599.9680,9703). 



1. 14 9.S9I. 10001, {9605,9633, 
9904)- 
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1. Soe,, N. S. XV 



3" 9904 

3_ 9900 




""C=C|9635 

.^-^9635 
3 9627 



9630 
9630 






i^Mii^ 




9 f. e. 9620, (9635). 



i C. e. : 9620 -9627 
i 9^35 - 9^6- 



7 f. e. 9606, 9637. 
(9604). 



5 f. e. ; 9606. 9630, 
9627, (9604). 



S f. e. : 9604, (9630, 
9631, 9606,99:7 
9S39). 

4-1 f. e. , 9604, bejjiiui. 
of 1. 3-1 restor. from 
9644, for 1- 4 cf. 
(9631, 9639. 9634. 
99171- 



2 r. e. r {9917, 039). 
r f. e. : (9607). 
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->H <3-^ 



* 



Z3 



-fK?S> 



-fF^ 



* 







lPi|*Pt 



o 



^»»>5^ w^ 



* 



^3ME 



5i^l>@#> <h=i" 









■^ 9<iS9 

i ' 9658 
"^ 9641 



1 1 1 1 1" 

96 j3 



*'"h:=3 9600+ 
B ' 9659 



rxntl 9317 

•Omit. 0119317 

9317. 
9660 



I 9300 
'^ 9300 



NOTE.— The above text liiis lieeii rcstorert from the followinj; fragments, COL. I, L. 1 : frr. 8614, 9646, (9313, 
9915. 9611, 9923)- L. a: 8614,8615, 9646. 992"+93i3. 9"54 99'3.96n, (9674,9933). L. 3: 8614,8615,9913,9674,9662. 
(9313). L. 4 I S6i4,86i5, 9674. 9913, 9662, (9587). L. 5 : a6t4, 8615, 9674, 9913, (9662, 9587). L. 6 : 8615, 9610, (9913, 
9674,9587). L. 7: 8615, 9610, (9587). L. 8-9; Ibidem. L. 10: (969a, 9641). L. 11:9696, (9692. 9643, 96S9). L. la: 
9696 i 9637, 9642, 9692, (9689). U, 13.: 9642, 9637, 9689, 9583, (9692, 9654, 9906), L. 14 ; 9642, 9654, (9689, 9583, 9906, 
96,17). L. 15; 9642. 9654, 9318. 9583- 990^. (9689, 9656). L. 16: 9641,9318,9654,9906, (9383.9689,9656, 9659+9319). 
L. 17: 9318, 9642, 9654, 9906, (9912^9658, 9583, 9659 t 93'9)- L. i8; 9318, 9642, [written on u 17], 
99<'<5, (9912-19^58, 9654.-9659). L. 19: 931*^.9641.(9317.9651,991249658,9702,059,9906). L. ao ! 9317,9318,9651, 
(9642, 9702, 9906). L. 31 : 9317, 99lI-^965l, 9645, (9659). L. aa: 9317,9911,9645, (9659,9700). U. ^3 : 9317. 9645, 9659, 
(9G-i8, 9700). L. 34 : 9317, 9645, 9628, 9659, L. 35 ! 93:7, 9645, 9628, 9659-f 9660. L. 16 : 9317, 9660+9659, (9584, 9645, 
9300,9301)- L. 37:9317,9660,9584 [9315. 9301. f93ou)> L. 38:9584 + 9315,9660.9317,9301,(9300). L. 39:9584+9313, 
9317, 9301, 9660, (9300, 9307). L. 30: 9584+9313, 9301, 9317, 9660, 9307, 9300. L. 31; 9301, 9584+9315,9660,9307, 
9300. L. 33 : 9301, 9300, (9307, 9315, 9907). 
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Cmlhu. 



p^c^^mx^ 



<l-fFliF^ 






p-»») M- 
""^tt-) 

9646 

9625 
~^ 9646 



9304. resp. 9625 



9625, resp 
9304 

coi n. 



^Mf-vi3>=p^ 



^*rj^ 



3^^^^|<^<SP 



3^^4f^Mi^ 



m; 



^i^^ 



.'V^il 



IIW^ 



^ww^ 



^ 






<> 



Ff$>3l-#f^M]|| 



II t=»CI <^ 



OrO p=|> 



<> 



^ 



f=tC| <^ 



4-t=*^I 



^g^.'°^ 



4^ 







mt^::^ 




resp. 992J. resp. 9915' 
9915, 992/ 






■<J<1- 



resp. 9673, resp. 9921 
'j^ 99'3 'IC=»99'>3. 



iipii3tl 






H" ^s^' 11 9313, 9913 



Vart. . 



I follov 



L. 33: 9907. 9301, 8614, 9300. (9306). L. 34 ■■ 930', 86r, 
[col, II liegiiis], 9306, (9907, 9695). L. 37 : 8614, 93b 
L. 39: 8614. 9304. 9646. 9635. 9306, (9595. 9695, 9638). 
8614^ 9304. 9646 [col. I ends], 9625, 9306. (9914, 9638, 9695, 
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